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AULD LANG SYNE3 


OR, 


THE REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTAGENARIAN. 


A TALE. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Qu’est ce que vous regardez si fixement ? 
C’est un tableau, madame,—voici mes aieux !" 


Family portraits, however gratifying the contemplation of them 
may be to the harmless pride of the family itself, are seldom viewed 
by others with a feeling of interest ; more especially, if they happen 
tobe free from any of thuse darker shades of character upon which 
the evil and the envious always prefer to fix their eyes, rather than 
upon the mild and tranquil light of virtues which only serve to ex- 
hibit their own distinguishing traits in stronger contrast. But I pro- 
mised, at the-conclusion of the first chapter, to introduce to my fair 
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readers the family of Squire Meadowdale, and I must perform that 
promise even at the risk of failing to excite any other than the ma- 
licious interest I have hinted at: for, what right have Ito expect 
you, my dear young ladies, to accept my invitation to spend a social 
Christmas with me.at the house of any gentleman, unless I first tell 
you what sort of people you may be likely to meet ?—I would not 
for the world entrap you into a visit which you might afterwards re- 
pent; but if, when you shall be made acquainted with your compa- 
ny, you will consent to dress yourselves in your holyday smiles, 
and put on that gay good humour which I know always attends you 
abroad, and then trust yourselves to the guidance of an old man— 
why, he will do his best to keep you from dying of that most horrible 
of horrors, ennui. 

Edward Meadowdale, then,—or, as he was commonly called, the 
Squire, and sometimes the old Squire, after I, Edward Meadowdale 
Junior, had begun to shoot up into the stature, and assume the 
privileges and appurtenances, of manhood—at the opening of this. 
history, was in his sixty-sixth year, being born on the very day that 
good Queen Anne’s favorite, the Duke of Marlborough, gave the 
French such a famous drubbing at the battle of Blenheim. In his 
younger days, he had been considered as one of the most elegant 
and accomplished gentlemen in the colony ; and even at this period, 
time had laid his hand upon him so gently, few men, of any age, 
could vie with him in those exterior advantages that constitute man- 
ly beauty. He was rather above six feet in height; and his limbs 
were of that full, round, symmetrical form and proportion, that the 
statuaries of old delighted in assigning to their embodied conceptions 
of the Pater Juvans. Though his strength might be somewhat 
abridged of its former prepotency, he still moved with all the grace 
and apparent flexibility of his prime of manhood. His features were 
rather mellowed than changed by time; for, his face was of thet reg- 
ular, plump, formal character—of which there are many examples— 
upon which nothing but disease or slow decay could imprint a cor- 
rugation: not the trace of a furrow was to be seen on his firm and 
healthy cheeks; and even the crow’s foot, that first, dreaded, cli- 
macterical avaunt-courier, was yet scarcely discernable, except 
when he smiled with his eyes. 

He had been a hard student in his time, from the mere love of 
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ancient lore, and, from that cause, perhaps, the habitual expression 
of his countenance was one of deep thought; but when he mingled 
in the little chit-chat of the family, which he was always ready to 
do, or was drawn into conversation with others, the animation that 
lit up every feature, and the smile of light and easy gaiety which 
played around his mouth, evinced that nature had given hima heart 
that cherished the Jomestic and social affections. He was, in truth, 
one of the most affectionate and benevolent of human beings, and 
seemed never to be so happy as when it was in his power, in any 
way, to contribute to the happiness of those around him. No man 
enjoyed an innocent joke with better relish, or could be more prompt 
totake advantage of a fair opening to sport a witticism, or a bon 
mét; but he would rather have remained forever dumb, than have 
sought to establish a reputation for wit at the expense of any body’s 
feelings. He was beloved and reverenced by his family asa mas- 
ter ought to be, and among his neighbours his word would at any 
time have stood against a thousand. 

He was warmly attached to Mr. O‘Larrup, whom he always treated 
more as asonand companion than as adependant. To this he was 
perhaps at first influenced, in addition to the natural kindness and 
condescension of his disposition, by respect for the recommenda- 
tion of his early and intimate friend, William Pitt, who afterwards 
so nobly distinguished himself as the advocate of a lenient policy, 
on the part of the mother country, towards her American colonies. 
It was this great man, who, at the request of his old chum, Mead- 
owdale, to send him out a tutor to reside in his family, had singled 
out the little man whom [ have already introduced, froma host of 
scholars who had their fortunes to seek in the world with no other 
reliance than their education, and had spoken of him as one whose 
qualifications and character he had personal knowledge. A short 
time sufficed to show that the recommendation had not been light- 
ly given, and the gratified tutor continued to receive, on his own 
account, those marks of favour and esteem from his patron, which 
had been bestowed in the first instance as a tribute to the judg- 
ment of another. 

Edward Meadowdale was the youngest of six sons; and, luckily 
for him, the only one of them who reached the age of puberty. I 
say luckily for him, because he thus became the sole inheritor of a 
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princely estate, and to that circumstance was, probably, indebted 
for his own escape from that fatality, which seemed to threaten the 
extinction of the family,in the premature deaths of somany elder bro- 
thers :—for, his father, seeing five sons, one after the other descend 
to the tomb, at nearly the same age, began at length to persuade 
himself that it was owing to some malign influence in the climate 
of the colony, from the dreadful effects of which he might be able 
to save his only remaining offspring, by sending him abroad, or ra- 
ther, in the common phrase of the time, by sending him “home,” 
before he should approach that time of life which had proved an 
impassable bourne to them. 

Accordingly, at the age of fifteen, Edward Meadowdale was des- 
patched, under the guardianship of the family pedagogue, and 
loaded with the: prayers and blessings of his parents, to the land 
of his ancestors. The grief of the good old couple at thus volun- 
tarily parting with their last son, was more poignant than it had 
been at the death of any of his brothers, and more than once they 
were on the point of sending an express to countermand the em- 
barkation, and bring the young gentleman and his tutor back; but 
they at last reasoned themselves into the belief, that this tempo- 
rary separation was the only means of prolonging his life, and that 
he would return in a few years, with an invigorated constitution, to 
be the prop, and comfort of their declining age. They had ample 
cause of consolation, too, in the reflection, that they were sending 
him into the midst of family connections, who enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of wealth and “gentle blood,” and from whom they had eve- 
ry reason to believe he would receive an affectionate welcome, 
and all that protection, care, and kindness, of which so young a 
traveller would stand in so much need. 

The happiest anticipation of the parents were more than real- 
ized. Their son reached England, without having experienced a 
single disaster, was kindly, and even warmly, received and enter- 
tained by his paternal relations, and soon grew into such sturdy 
health as to relieve them from all their anxieties. 

His education had been so carefully attended to under his fath- 
er’s roof, that young Meadowdale required but little further pre- 
liminary discipline, to entitle him to matriculation in the Corpus 
Christi at Oxford. Here, in due course of time, he passed through 
all those degrees, which are considered as conferring so much 
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honour on their possessor, and, what he himself valued much 
more highly, here he rade the acquaintance and gained the last- 
ing friendship of men, whvse names have been since inscribed on 
some of the brightest monuments of their country’s glory. 

Having finished his collegiate course, and attained the age of 
manhood, much as he loved and respected his parents, Meadow- 
dale felt no immediate inclination to banish himself from a society 
of all that was worthy, agreeable and accomplished, with whom 
he had grown up, and by whom he was properly estimated, to ve- 
getate in a distant and but half civilized colony. It was necessa- 
ry to wean himself by degrees from the habits of six or seven 
years: he therefore wrote to his father to signify his wish to re- 
main at “home,” for some time longer, and to request that his re- 
mittances, which he declared to be amply sufficient for all his pur- 
poses, might be continued to him during his protracted absence. 

This point being arranged to his satisfaction, he resolved upon 
spending a year or two in travelling through those parts of England 
and Wales which he had not yet seen, and in visiting Scotland, to 
which country he had been cordially invited to extend his tour by 
several of his young friends. The journal which he kept on this 
occasion, is still in my possession, and is so great a curiosity, that, 
could it have fallen into the hands of the erudite Laird of Monk- 
barns, I have no doubt he would have maintained it to be worth 
its weight in gold. It consists of three very thick octavo volumes, 
closely written, in a very small and beautiful autograph, in the latin 
language. I hold it in as much estimation, probably, as Mr. Old- 
buck himself could have done, though, it may be, not for the 
same reason: he would have found in it many learned remarks 
tending to corroborate some of his favorite theories—I see in it 
only a memorial of one whom I loved and venerated. 

But I mention the journal here, with no view of followingthe 
young traveller in his wandering route, but merely for the purpose 
of saying that | find it recorded therein, that on the 10th day of 
June Anno Domini 1726, at a little hamlet in the Highlands of 
Scotland, where he had only proposed to rest himself for a few 
hours before he proceeded to explore the interesting scenery 
around him, an incident occured which not only chained him to 
the spot for many months, but fixed the destiny of his future life. 

B—vot. 1, No. 1. 
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While seated at the window of his hostelry, breathing the sweet per- 
fume of the Jasmine and Woodbine whose interlaced and redo- 
lent branches almost excluded the light, and listening to the broad 
gaelic of his rosy cheeked hostess, with an attention as profound 
as it was unavailing, for not more than one word ina dozen con- 
veyed any meaning to his understanding, he was startled at hear- 
ing his own name suddenly pronounced in a familiar and friendly 
voice—in a moment afterwards, the person who uttered it burst in- 
to the room, and seizing him with both arms around the neck, ex- 
claimed :—“ My dear Meadowdale! this is, indeed, an unlooked 
for pleasure—ycu in the Highlands! now may all the gods be 
praised, whether it be design or accident that brought you here!” 

“Thanks! thanks! my friend, for this cordial greeting—but you 
cannot be more surprised than [ am, my dear Seton, at our meeting. 
Tell me, per omnes te Deas oro, what has brought you into Scot- 
land? When I took leave of you in London, you were ready to 
forswear my friendship for even expressing a wish to see the coun- 
try ” 

“No more of that, Hal, an thou lov’st me--it was a truant feel- 
ing, begot by circumstances that we may talk of ere long. But come, let 
me show you the only two beings in Scotland for whose sake my 
feet should ever again have pressed its soil—my mother, and sister !” 

“Your mother and sister! you astonish me! Am I to understand 
that you are a native of Scotland?” 

“There stands the house in which, if my mother speaks the truth, 
Iwas born”—and as he spoke, he pointed toa venerable pile, 
whose high turrets and battlemented walls frowned upon them in 
gloom and solitary grandeur—it was surrounded by a wall of stone, 
which in many places seemed to be crumbling and ready to fall, and 
the whole appearance indicated desertion and desolation: the dis- 
tance at which it stood from the hamlet was not more than a few 
hundred yards, and the latter no doubt had been, if it were not 
then, the feudal property of the family whose name it bore—* Put 
on your hat,” continued Seton, “and let me, for once in my life, 
have the happiness of seeing a man I love inthe hall of my fathers !”” 

There was a melancholy abstraction in the tone and manner of his 
youthful friend, which my grandfather had never observed in him 
before ; for, in all their college associations, and afterwards in the 
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more extended circles of fashion in London, Seton had been gayest 
of the gay. But what most of all excited the astonishment and cu- 
riosity of Meadowdale was, that his friend had declared himself, in 


this unexpected interview, to be a Scotchman. He had always be- 
lieved him to be, by birth, as he had seemed to be in feelings, an 
Englishman ; in the whole of their long and close intercourse, Seton 
had never omitted an opportunity, and frequently originated occa- 
sions, to express his ridicule or contempt of every thing Scotch; 
and though the incident had just been referred to in jest, the 
manner in which Seton had endeavored to dissuade him from ex- 
tending his tour to the “land of thistles and Presbyterians,” had 
partaken more of petulance and impatience than could well be jus- 
tified, and they had parted in mutual displeasure, if with no strong- 
er emotion. Among his youthful associates, there was scarcely one 
who had enjoyed a larger share of his confidence and esteem than 
Seton—he had never before observed in his character the slightest 
appearance of mystery, and nothing could have been further from 
his mind than a suspicion that his friend had ever cherished that 
sort of littleness, that would stoop to deny or depreciate the land of 
his birth. A momentary feeling of something like contempt came 
over him, when he discovered, as he thought, this trait of meanness 
in the character of Seton; but it instantly gave place to more gen- 
erous emotions, when he turned his eye upon the sad, but open and 
manly countenance of his friend, and he checked the answer that 
was rising to his lips, saying with a lightness of tone, strongly con- 
trasted with the warmth of manner in which he at the same time 
grasped the hand of his friend: Whether you are to regard meas 
your good or evil genius, Seton, time only can determine—but that 
Iam destined to be the one or the other, this meeting together un- 
der the shade of the Highlands, after all the pains you took to pre- 
vent it, leaves me no room to doubt. Providence has certainly 
somedesign in it, which we cannot frustrate if we would—but, my 
dear fellow, my goodnatured hostess, if I understand her rightly, 
has just promised me a nice bit of Highland venison and a bannock, 
which will be ready, sine ulla mora et confestim, as our friend Ci- 
cero says; so, sit you down and partake with me, after which I will 
put myself under your orders for an hour or two with pleasure.—” 

“What! permit you to dine with one of my mother’s domestics, 
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in sight of her castle ?-Come, come, Meadowdale, I see you are de- 
termined to harbour some eyil thoughts against me—have patience, 
and you shall read the heart of your friend ii; tts native language ; 
but come with me, in the mean time, to my mother’s, and if you 
should get nothing better there, you can come back to your venison 
and oatmeal cake, and the company of Maggy McAlpin. I am wil- 
ling to believe that you are to be my good genius, but you will be 
none the worse for having an able assistant, which you will be cer- 
tain of finding in my lady mother.—I’ll make your peace with Mag- 
gy, so come along.” 

Thus pressed, it was impossible any longer to refuse accompany- 
ing his friend. He had, in truth, no wish to avoid it, as the castle 
was one of the objects of curiosity which hod been mentioned to 
him as worth seeing, and he had intended, a‘ter the repast which 
the young widow McAlpin had promised him, to ask permission to 
visit it, without dreaming that itwas in any way connected with the 
fortunes of his friend Seton. 

The conversation of the two friends, as they walked leisurely 
through the village and across the barren common that separated 
it from the outer wall of the castle, never once turned upon the 
subject which most occupied the thoughts of both. Seton seemed 
studious of excluding it from present discussion, and the other did 
not feel that he had a right to force himself into a confidence 
which might be withheld from the most honorable motives. Thus, 
though their walk was far from being a silent one, for they talked 
of a thousand past adventures, yet so little was the mind of either 
engaged in what the other was saying, that neither could have re- 
membered a single topic of the discourse the moment after it pass~ 
ed. A few minutes brought them to the Castle gates; but Seton, 
seeming suddenly to recollect himself, instead of entering them, 
said—*Stop!—let us walk a hundred yards further around the 
wall, and we shall come in upon the rear court. I dare say we 
shall find the ladies deep in the mysteries of gardening”—so say- 
ing, they passed along under the shade of the high wall until they 
reached a small postern, and Seton, taking a key from his pocket, 
gave entrance to his friend and himself into a thick shrubbery, 
from which they quickly emerged into what seemed to be a ne- 
glected pleasure ground. 


(To be continued.’ 
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The following beautiful effusion, was written and published many 
years ago, by a lady of Massachusetts, who stood deservedly 
high in the poetical ranks, and having been transcribed and for- 
warded to us by a friend—we feel complimented by his atten- 
tion, and it affords us great gratification to offer it to our read- 
ers—well assured that none can read without admiring it. 


[Ep. 


JEPTHA’S RASH VOW. 


JUDGES, CHAP. 9TH. 


The battle had ceased—and the victory was won, 
The wild cry of horror was o’er, 

Now arose in his glory, the bright beaming Sun, 

And with him, the War chief, his journey begun 
With a soul breathing vengeance no more. 


The foes of his country, lay strew’d on the plain— 
A tear stole its course from his eye; 

The warrior disdain’d every semblance of pain, 

He thought of his child, of his country again, 
And suppress’d while ’twas forming,—a sigh — 


“Oh Father of light,” said the conquering chief, 
“The vow which I made, I renew; 

“Twas thy powerful arm, gave the welcome relief, 

“When I called on thy name, in the fulness of grief 
“ And my hopes were but cheerless and few.” 


An off’ring of love, will I pay to thy name— 
An off’ring thou wilt not despise— 

The first being I meet, when I welcome again 

The land of my Father’s, I left not in vain, 
With the flames on thy altars shall rise. 
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Now hushed were his words, through the far spreading bands, 
Nought was heard but the footfall around, 

Till his lips in wild joy, press’d his own native land 

And to Heaven he lifted his trembling hand, 
While the silence is still and profound, 


Oh listen! at distance, what music resounds ? 

At a distance—what maiden appears? 
See, forward she comes, with light springing bound, 
And casts her mild eyes, in fond extacy round 

For a parent is seen through her tears. 


Her harp’s wildest strain gives a thrill of delight 
For a moment, she springs to his arms: 
“My Daughter—!—O God !—not the horrors of fight 
While legions, with legions—against him unite ; 
Could bring to his soul such alarms. 


In wild horror he starts—as a fiend had appeared— 
His eyes, in mute agony close— 
His sword o’er his age frosted forehead, is reared— 
Which with scars from his many fought battles is seared, 
Nor his country, nor daughter he knows. 


But sudden conviction in quick flashes told 
That his daughter was destined to die ; 
Oh not longer could nature, that fierce struggle hold, 
His grief issued forth, unconstrained, uncontrouled, 
And his tears dimm’d his time-withered eye. 


His daughter was kneeling, and clasping that form 
He ne’er touched, but with transport before-— 

His daughter was watching the thundering storm 

Whose quick flashing lightnings, so madly deform 
A face beaming sunshine before. 


But how did that daughter, so gentle and fair 
Hear the sentence that doomed her to die ? 
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For a moment was heard the wild cry of despair— 
For a moment her hosom hove high— 
It was but a moment !—the frenzy was past, 

She smilngly rush’d to his arms. 
And then as a flower, when chill’d by the blast, 
Reclined on the oak, till the fury is past— 

On his bosom she hushed her alarms.— 


Not an eye saw the scene, but was moistened with woe— 
Nota voice could a sentence command ; 

Down the soldier’s rough cheeks, tears of agony flow, 

While the sobs of the maiden’s, heaved mournful and slow, 
Sad pity wept over the land.— 


But fled was all hope from the maiden’s sad heart— 
From her father’s fond bosom she rose— 

Mild virtue appeared in her manner confessed— 

She looked like a Saint, from the realms of the blest 
Not a mortal encompassed with woe. 


She turned from the group; and can I declare, 

The hope and the fortitude given— 
As she sank on her knee, with the soul breathing prayer 
That her father might flourish, of virtue the care 

Till with glory he blossomed in heaven. 


Oh! comfort him Heaven, when low in the dust 
My limbs are inactively laid; 
Oh! comfort him Heaven; and let him then trust,— 
That free and immortal, the souls of the just— 
Are in glory and beauty arrayed. 


The maiden arose,—Oh! I cannot pourtray 
The devotion, that glowed in her eye, 
Religion’s sweet self in its light seemed to stray 
With the mildness of night, with the glory of day, 
But ’twas pity that prompted her sigh. 
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“My father !”—the chief raised his dim weeping eye ; 
With a look of unspeakable woe; 

My father !—her voice seem’d convulsed with a sigh, 

But the tears as they gush’d, from her grief swollen eye 
Told more than her words could bestow. 


The weakness was passed, and the maiden could say 
“ My father !”—* for thee, I can die!” 
The bands slowly moved on their sorrowful way, 
But never again from that heart breaking day 
Was a smile known to force its enlivening way 
On the old chieftain’s grief-speaking eye. 





Selected. 


THE TRAVELLERS. 


Towards the evening, on the second day of our journey, we arri- 
ved at a little village consisting of about half a dozen shepherd’s 
huts, situated at the very foot of the mountains; and here we 
learned that the Port de Gavarnie, by which we intended to have 
entered France, was completely blocked up with snow; but that 
less had fallen near Gabas, and that consequently, the passes in 
that direction were practicable. Thither then we directed our 
steps the next morning, having procured a guide among the shep- 
herds, who agreed to conduct us as far as Laruns, though he of- 
ten looked at the sky, which had by this time become covered 
with heavy leaden-looking clouds, and shook his head, saying, 
that we must make all speed. There was but little good augury 
in his looks, and less in the prospect around us; for, as we be- 
gan to ascend, the whole scene appeared covered with the cold 
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robe of winter. All the higher parts of the mountains showed but 
one mass of snow, and every precipice under which we passed 
seemed crowned with an impending avalanche, which nothing but 
the black limbs of the gigantic pines, in which that region abounds, 
held from an instantaneous descent upon our heads. 

No frost, however, had yet reached the bottom of the ravines 
through which we travelled. The path was rather damp and slip- 
pery, and the stream rushed on over the rocks without showing 
one icicle to mark the reign of winter. Father Francis’s mulc, 
which had delayed us on our former journey, now proved more 
sure-footed, at least than either of the horses, and the good priest 
finding himself quite secure and at his ease, dilated on the grandeur 
of the scenery and the magnificence of Nature, even in her rudest 


forms. 
“I am nothing of a misanthrope,” said he, “and yet J find in 


the contemplation of the works of God, a charm that man and all 
his arts can never communicate. When I look upon the mighty 
efforts of creation, I feel them to be all true and genuine—all un- 
changeable—the effect of universal beneficence acting with Al- 


mighty power: but when J consider even thé greatest and most 
splendid deeds of mankind, J am never certain in what base mo- 
tives they originated, or for what bad ends they were designed; 
how much pain and injustice their execution may have cost, or 
how much misery and vice may attend upon their,consequences. 
In all man does there is that germ from which evil may ever 
spring, while the works of God are always beautiful in themselves, 
and excellent in their purpose.” 

“ And yet, my good Father,” said I, willing enough to shorten 
the tedious way with conversation, “though you pronounce the 
flash of glory to be but a misleading meteor, and power a danger- 
ous precipice, and love a volcano as full of earthquakes as fertili- 
ty, yet still there are some things among men’s deeds, which even 
you can contemplate with delight and admiration,—the protecting 
the weak, the assuaging grief, the dispensing joy, the leading into 
virtue and right.” 

“True, Louis! true!’ answered he, “and yet I know not whe- 
ther my mind is saddened to-day, but though all these actions are 
admirable, how rare it is we can be certain that the motives which 

C—voL. 11, No. 1. 
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prompted them were good—only, I believe, when we look into 
our own breast; and then if we examine steadfastly, clearly, ac- 
curately, how many fau!ts, how many weaknesses, how many fol- 
lies, how many crimes do we find to make us turn away our eyes 
from the sad prospect of the human heart! Here I can look a- 
round me, and see beauty springing from beneficence, :nd every 
thing that is magnificent proceeding from every thing that is wise. 
And oh! how happy, how full of joy and tranquillity is the con- 
viction, that death itself, the worst evil which can happen to this 
frail body, is the work of that great Creator who made both the 
bedy and the soul, and certainly made them not in vain.” 

A moment or two after, indeed, but so close upon what he said 
that no other observation had been made, I heard a kind of rush- 
ing noise, and looking up towards the cloud above us, which hid 
witha thick veil the whole tops of the mountains, I saw it agi- 
tated as if by a strong wind, while a roar, more awful than that of 
thunder, made itself heard above. I knew the voice of the la- 
vange, and with an instant perception, I know not how or why, 
that it was rather behind than before us, I laid my hand upon Fa- 
ther Francis’s bridle, and spurred forwards like lightning. To 
my surprise, the obstinate mule on which he was mounted, in- 
stead of resisting my effort to make it go on, put itself at once into a 
gallop, as ifit were instinctively aware of the approaching danger. 
Houssage and the guide followed with all speed ; and, in a mo- 
ment after, we reached a spot where the valley, turning abruptly to 
the left, afforded a certain shelter. 

Here I turned tolook, and never shall I forget the scene that I 
witnessed. Thundering down the side of the hill, rushing, and 
roaring, and devastating in its course, came an immense shapeless 
mass of a dim hue, raising a sort of misty atmosphere round itself 
as it fell. The mountain, even to where we stood, shook under 
its descent; the valleys and the precipices, and the caverns, echoed 
back the tremendous roar of its fall. Immense masses of rock 
rolled down before it, impelled by the violent pressure of the air 
which it occasioned; and long ere it reached them, the tall pines 
tottered and swayed as if writhing under the consciousness of ap- 
proaching destruction, till at length it touched them, when one af- 
ter another fell crashing and uprooting into its tremendous mass, 
2nd were hurled along with it down the side of the steep. 
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Down, down it rushed, dazzling the eye, and deafening the ear, 
and sweeping all before it, till striking the bottom of the valley 
with a sound as if a thousand cannon had been discharged at 
once, it blocked up the whole pass, dispersing the stream in a 
cloud of mist, and shaking by the mere concussion a multitude of 
crags and rocks down from the summit of the mountain. Long af- 
ter it fell, the hollow windings of the ravines prolonged its roar, 
with many an echoing sound, dying slowly away till all again was 
silence, and the mist dispersing left the frowning destruction that 
it had caused, exposed to the sight in all its full horrors. 

Father Francis raised his hands to heaven, and though I am 
sure that few men were better prepared to leave this earth, and 
had less of man’s lingering desire still to remaim upon it, yet with 
that instinctive love of life, which neither religion nor philosophy 
can wholly banish, he thanked God most fervently for our preser- 
vation from the fate which had just passed us by. We had, in- 
deed, many reasons to be thankful, not only for our escape from 
the immediate danger of the Janange, but also for having been en- 
abled to accomplish our passage before its fall had blocked up the 
path along which we were proceeding. The guide, indeed, seem- 
ed little disposed to prophecy good, even from what we had es- 
caped. The avalanches, he said, were very uncommon at that 
season of the year, and when they did happen, they were always 
indications of some great commotion likely to take place in the 
atmosphere. Neither did he love, he proceeded to say, those hea- 
vy clouds that rested half way down the sides of the mountains, 
nor the dead stillness of the air; both of which seemed to him to 
forbode a snow storm, the most certain agent of the traveller’s 
destruction in the winter. 

Nothing remained, however, but to urge our course forwards as 
fast as possible; but the mule of the good priest had now resum- 
ed her hereditary obstinacy, and neither blows nor fair words 
would induce her to move one step faster than suited her immie- 
diate convenience; so that it bade fair to be near midnight before 
we could reach the first town in the valley d’ Osseau. 

After many a vain attempt upon the impassable animal, we were 
obliged to yield and proceed onwards as slowly as she chose, 
while occasionally a sort of low howling noise in the gorges of 
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the mountain gave notice that the apprehensions of the guide were 
likely to be verified. A large eagle, too, kept sailing slowly before 


us, breaking with its ill-omened voice, as it flitted down the ravine, 
the profound death-like silence of the air. Over the whole of the 
scene, there was a dark inexpressible gloom, which found its way 
heavily to our own hearts. All was still too and noiseless, except 
the dull melancholy sounds I have mentioned: it seemed as if na- 
ture had been dumb with awe at the approaching tempest. No 
bird enfivened the air with its song, no insect interrupted the 


stillness with its hum, no object of life presented itself, except a 
hawk or a raven, shooting quickly across, evidently not in pursuit 
of prey, but in search of shelter. ‘The hills and rocks were all 
cold and grey, except where the snow had lodged in large white 
masses, which rendered their aspect still more cheerless and deso- 
late. The sky was dark, heavy, and frowning; and every object 
seemed benumbed by the hand of death ; so that it was impossible, 
on looking around upon that sad, chill, powerless scene, to fancy 
it could ever reawaken into life and sunshine and summer. 

Gradually the howling of the mountains increased, and the wind 
began to break upon us with quick sharp gusts, that almost threw 
us from our horses, while a shower of small fine sleet drove in our 
faces, fatiguing and teasing us, as well as impeding our progress. 
The guide began now to grumble loudly at the slowness of Father 
Francis’s mule, and to declare that he would not stay and risk his 
life for any mule in France or Arragon. 

We were now upon the French side of the mountains, and, as 
the road was sufficiently defined, I doubted not we should be able 
to find our way without his assistance. _As his insolence became 
louder, therefore, I told him, if he were a coward and afraid to 
stay by those persons he had undertaken to guide, to spur on his 
horse and deliver us from his tongue as speedily as possible. He 
took me at my word, replying that he was no coward, but that 
having his wife and children to provide for, his life was of value; 
that if we would go faster, he would stay with us and guide us on ; 
but ‘that if we would not, the path was straight before us, and that 
we had nothing to do but follow it by the side of the stream till it 
led ustoa town. Seeing him thus determined, I thought it better 
to send forwards Houssage along with him, giving him directions 
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to return with some people of the country, to lead us right if we 
should have missed our way, and to relieve us in case we should be 
overwhelmed by the snow. Houssage still smacked too much of 
the old soldier to say a word in opposition to a received order, 
and thongh le looked very much as if he would have willingly 
stayed with Father Francis and myself, yet he instantly obeyed, and 
putting spurs to his horse, followed the guide on towards Laruns. 

The storm every moment continued to increase, and so sharp was 
the wind in our faces, that we could hardly distinguish our way, be- 
ing nearly blinded with snow, mingled with a sort of extremely 
fine hail.- The atmosphere, also, loaded with these particles, was 
now so dim and obscure, that it was not possible to see more than fif- 
ty yards before us ; and while wandering on through the semi-opaque 
air, the objects around appeared to assume a thousand strange and 
fantastic shapes, of giants, and towers, and castles, as their indis- 
tinct forms were changed by the hand of fancy. Even to the ani- 
mals that bore us, these transformations seemed to be visible, for 
more than once my horse started from a rock which had taken 
the shape of some beast; and once we were nearly half an hour 
in getting the mule past an old pine, which the tempest had hurl- 
ed down the mountain, and which, leaning over a mass of stone, 
looked like an immense serpent, stretching out its neck to devour 
whatever living thing should pass before it. 

In the mean while the ground gradually became thickly cover- 
ed with snow, and every foot-fall of the horse left a deep mark, 
telling plainly how rapidly the accumulation was going on. Still 
we made but little progress, and, what between slipping and climb- 
ing, both the mule and horse soon lost their vigour with fatigue, 
and we had now much difficulty to make them proceed. 

Not long after the guide left us, it evidently began to grow dark ; 
and it was with feelings I have seldom felt, I observed the gath- 
ering gloom which grew around. The white glare of the snow did 
indeed afford some light, but so confused and indistinct, that it 
served to dazzle, but not to guide. 

All vestige ofa path was soon effaced, and the only means of as- 
certaining in which way our road lay, was by the murmuring of the 
stream which still continued to rush on at the bottom of the pre- 
cipice over which we passed. Even the black patches which had 
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been left, where some large stone or salient crag had sheltered any 
spot from the drift, were soon lost; andit became evident that much 
more snow had fallen on the French side of the mountains, even 
before that day, than we had been led to expect. 

Our farther progress became at every step more and more peril- 
ous, for nene of the crevices and gaps in the path were now visi- 
ble, and the tormenting dashing of the snow in our eyes, and in 
those of our beasts, prevented us or them, from chovsing even 
those parts which appeared most solid and secure. I had hither- 
to led the way, but Father Francis now insisted upon going first, on 
account of the sure-footed nature of the mule, whose instinctive 
perception of every dangerous step was certain to secure him, he 
observed, from perils of that nature. The mule might also, he con- 
tinued, in some degree serve to guide my horse, who had more 
than once stumbled upor the slippery and uneven rocks, con- 
cealed as they were by the snow. 

After some opposition, I consented to his doing so, feeling a sort 
of depression of mind, which I can only attribute to fatigue. It 
was not fear: but there was a sort of deep despondency grew upon 
me, which made me give upall hope of ever disentangling our- 
selves from the dangerous situation in which we were placed. The 
cold, the darkness, the chilly, piercing wind, the void, yawning ex- 
panse of the dim hollow before me, the melancholy howling of 
the mountains, the rush and the tumult of the swelling stream below, 
the whispering murmur of the pine woods above, beginning with a 
gentle sigh, and growing hoarser and hoarser till it ended in a war 
like the angry billows of the ocean, all affected my mind with 
dark and gloomy presentiments ;—I never hoped to save my life 
from the rude hand of the tempest, I hardly know whether I wish- 
ed it; despair had obtained so firm a hold of my mind, that it had 
scarcely power even to wish. 

After we had changed the order of our progression, however, 
we went on forsome time much more securely, the mule stepping 
on with a quiet caution and certainty, peculiar to those,animals, 
and my horse following it step by step,as if perfectly well under- 
standing her superiority in scuh circumstances, and allowing her 
to lead without one feeling of jealousy. 

Still the snow fell, and the wind blew, and the irritating, howl- 
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ing and roaring of the mountains continued with increasing vio- 
lence, while the black darkness of the night surrounded us on all 
sides; when suddenly the mule stopped, and shewed an evident 
determination of proceeding no farther. Fearful lest there should 
be any hidden danger which she did not choose to pass, I dismount 
ed as carefully from my horse as J could, and proceeding round the 
spot where she stood, I went on a few paces, trying the ground at 
each step I took, but all was firm and even, indeed much more 
smooth than any we had hitherto passed. The path, it is true, ran 
along on the verge of the precipice, but there wanted no room for 
two or three horses to have advanced abreast; and consequently, 
seeing that the beast was actuated by a fit of obstinacy, | mounted 
again, and proceeded to ride round for the purpose of leading the 
way, to try whether she would not then follow. Accordingly, I 
spurred on my horse, but he had scarcely taken two steps forwards, 
when the vicious mule struck out with her hind feet full in his 
chest.—He reared—plunged—reared again, and in a moment, I 
found his haunches slipping over the precipice behind. It was the 
work of a moment; but with the overpowering instinct of self-pre- 
servation, I let go the bridle, sprang forward from his back, and 
catching hold of the rhododendrons and other tough shrubs on the 
bank, found myself hanging in the air with my feet just beating a- 
gainst the face of the rock. My brain turned giddy, and an agoniz- 


ing cry, something between a neigh andea scream, from the depth 

below, told me dreadfully the fate which I had just escaped. 
Slowly, and cautiously, fearing every moment that the slender 

twigs by which I held would give way, and precipitate me down 


into the horrible abyss that had received my poor horse, I contrived 
to raise myself till I stood once more upon firm ground; and then 
replied to the anxious calls of Father Francis, who had dimly seen 
the horse plunge over, and had heard his ery from below, but knew 
not whether I had fallen with him or not. 

My heart still beat too fast, and my brain turned round too 
much, to permit of our proceeding for some minutes: the loss of 
my horse, also, was likcly to prove a serious addition, if not to our 
danger, at least to my fatigues. Nothing, however, could be done 
to remedy the misfortune, and after pausing for a while, in order to 
gain breath, we attempted to recommence our journey. For the 
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purpose of leading her on, I laid my hand upon the mule’s bridle ; 
but nothing would make her move ; and the moment I tried to pull 
her forwards, or Father Francis touched her with the whip, she 
ran back towards the edge of the precipice, till another step would 
have plunged her over. Nothing now remained but for the good 
Priest to descend and take his journey forward also on foot. As 
soon as he was safely off the back of the vicious beast which had 
caused us so much uncomfort and danger, I again attempted to 
make her proceed ; resolving in the heighth of my anger, if she again 
approached the side, rather to push her over than save her: but 
with cunning equal to her obstinacy, she perceived that we should 
not entertain the same fear as when her rider was upon her back, 
and instead of pulling backwards as before, she calmly laid herself 
down on her side, leaving us no resource but to go forwards with- 
out her, 

The most painful part of our journey now began. Every step was 
dangerous, every step was difficult; nothing but horror and gloom 
surrounded us on all sides, and death lay around us in a thous- 
and unknown shapes. Wherever we ascended, we had to struggle 
with the full force of the overpowering blast, and wherever the path 
verged into a descent, there we had slowly to choose our way with re- 
doubled caution; with a road so slippery, that it was hardly possible 
to keep one’s feet, and a profound precipice below; while the wind 
tore us in its fury, and the snow and sleet beat upon us without 
ceasing. For nearly an hour we continued to bear up against it, 
struggling onwards with increasing difficulties, sometimes falling, 
sometimes dashed back by the wind, with our clothes drenched in 
consequence of the snow me!ting upon us, and the cold of the at- 
mosphere growing more intense as every minute of night advanced. 
At length hope itself was wearied out; and at a spot where the ra- 
vine opened out into a valley to the right and left, while our path 
continued over a sort of causeway, with the river on one hand, and 
a deep dell filled up with snow on the other, Father Francis, who 
had hitherto struggled on with more vigour than might have been 
expected from his age, suddenly stopped, and resting on a rock, 
declared his incapacity to go any farther. “ My daysare over, Lou- 
is,” said he; “Leave me, and go forward as fast as you can. If I 
mistake not, this is the pass just above Laruns. Speed on, speed 
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on, my dear boy; a quarter of an hour, I know, would put us in 
safety, but I have not strength to sustain myself any longer: I have 
done my utmost, and I must stop.” 

He spoke so feebly, that the very tone of his voice left me no 
hope that he would be able to proceed, especially across that open 
part of the valley, where we were exposed to the full force of the 
wind. It already dashed against us with more tremendous gusts 
than we had yet felt, whirling up the snow into thick columns that 
threatened every moment to overwhelm us, and | doubted not that 
the path beyond lay still more open to its fury. To leave the good 
man in that situation was of course what I never dreamed of; and 
consequently I expressed my own determination to wait there also 
for the return of Houssage, who, I deemed, could not be long in 
coming to search for us. 

“ No, Louis, no!” cried Father Francis, “ the wind, the snow, 
the cold, are all increasing. You must attempt to go on, for, if you 
do not, you will perish also. But first listen to an important piece 
of information which has been confided to me. As I cannot bear 
the message myseif, you must deliver it to your mother—Tell her 
—” I could hardly hear what he said, his voice was so faint and the 
howling of the storm so dreadful; and before he had concluded, a 
gust of wind more violent than any we had hitherto encountered whirl- 
ed round us both with irresistible power. _I strove to hold by the 
rock with all my force, but in vain. I was torn from it asif I had 
been a straw, and the next moment was dashed with the good 
priest into the midst of the snow that had collected in the dell be- 
low. We sunk deep down into the yielding drift, which, rising 
aboye our heads, for a moment nearly suffocated me. Soon howev- 
er, I found that I could breathe, and though all hope was now 
over, I contrived toremove the snow that lay between myself and Fa- 
ther Francis, of whose gown I had still retaineda hold. I told him 
I was safe, and called to him to answer me. He made no reply— 
I raised his head—he moved not—I put my hand upon his heart— 
it had ceased to beat ! 


D—vot 11, No. 1. 
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There is one trait in the character of that portion of the public 
Press devoted to the service of the present administration, which it 
would be well if its opponents would imitate—and that is persisten- 
cy. It is by the possession of this quality, that the corps of minis- 
terial editors, avowedly insignificant as it is in point of numbers 
and talents, has been enabled thus long to uphold an administration 
alike ignorant and depraved, in their system of oppression, perse- 
cution, proscription and defamation. They never make an asser- 
tion, never utter an allegation, however false and unfounded, which 
they do not rehearse and iterate, over and over again, until the 
echoes of it are heard from Bangor to the Opelousas, and from the 
Atlantic to the remotest hills of the West. Let but the administra- 
tion “Organ” emit a sound, and its notes are reverberated until the 
very savages catch and repeat the strain. Their pack is composed 
of hounds of the true Blood-breed—once put upon a trail, they 
never lose the scent, but run yelping in full chorus until the whole 
atmosphere is inflated with the venom of their breath. This is to 
be broken to the traces of “ Party-discipline”—these are some of 
the fruits of having a “Great Magician” to rule and govern the Press 
“by authority.” 

On the other hand, the great body of independent and enlighten- 
ed editors who manage the National-Republican Press, forgetting 
that Truth always travels with a slowness proportioned to its magni- 
tude, and that it makes its way, as the drop penetrates the rock, not 
by the force, but repetition, of its fall, content themselves with sim- 
ply stating a fact, and then leaving it to make its tardy progress, or, 
rather, to be overtaken and stifled by the din and clamour of the ene- 
my’s counter-cry. We have seen an old latin apothegm often quo- 
ted, which strikes us as furnishing a salutary hint on this subject to 
our friends—fas est et ab hoste doceri—we would persuade the edi- 
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tors on our side of the house, if we could, to take a lesson from the 
unwearied constancy and perseverance of the foe, and to follow 
their example, at least whenever the truth will justify them, in re- 
peating, day after day, through all the modes and varieties of affir- 
mation, every piece of intelligence which it can import the people 
to hear and understand. It is not enough to say, once for all, that 
such and such things are—a second, a third, or a fourth repetition, 
may attract the notice of many who were inattentive to the first ut- 
terance: and too much pains cannot be taken to extend among the 
people, the information which it is deemed important that any of 
them should know. 

We have been led into these reflections, from observing that a great 
majority of the Anti-administration Presses have already suffered 
themselves to be outfaced and silenced, in relation to the digrace- 
ful proceedings in the General Post-Office, a knowledge of which 
came to light at the close of the last session of Congress. The 
most of these have barely mentioned the fact of a disclosure, mac- 
ulating the purity of this branch of the government; but they leave 
the proofs, which are such as to demonstrate to the understanding 
of every body the utter unfitness of the Post-Master General for the 
high trust reposed in him, to find their way to the people in the 
lumbering vehicles of Congressional speeches and still more volum- 
inous public documents. Had it fallen to the lot of any of the myr- 
midons of “Reform” and “Retrenchment,” in their eager hunt 
after “abuses” under the late Administration, to light up such a 
stupendous mass of fraud, iniquity, favoritism and corruption, when 
would the last cry of the blood-hounds have ceased to vibrate on the 
stunned ears of the people? Heaten and earth would have been 
deafened with the repetition of the damning crimination, item by 
item ; and the victim, held up to the gaze of the world with the la- 
bel of his accusation hung around his neck, would have been tor- 
tured through all the fits and changes of malignant triumph, until 
death or desolation, or the starting of some fresher game, turned 
the current of persecution into another channel. 

It may be possible, that we attach undue consequence to the con- 
cerns of the Post Office—but our decided impression is, that no 
branch of our institutions requires a more immaculate purity in 
its officers and agents, and that none can be made to bear with 
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more direct or powerful influence upon the bonds which hold this 
union together. We consider the Post-Office as standing in the 
same relation to our political system, that the heart and arterial ap- 
paratus do tothe natural body. The intercourse which it was de- 
signed to facilitate between the widely separated portions of our 
empire, is as essential towards cherishing a community of feeling 
and interest, and preserving harmony, among our numerous confed- 
erate independences, as the circulation of the blood is in support- 
ing the vitality of the different members of the human frame; and 
disorders, tending to interrupt or embarrass either, must be equally 
hurtful in their consequences. And, under an Administration which, 
like the present, turns its face against the construction of roads and 
canals, this intercourse by means of the Post Office establishment 
becomes still more important and necessary. States, like individu- 
als, soon forget each other in the absence of regular communion, 
and narrow, selfish schemes of policy, take the place of more gener- 
ous and extended plans for their mutual prosperity. 

But, facility of intercourse, even if that could be expected under 
a corrupt or incompetent management of the aflairs of the Post- 
Office, is not sufficient, alone, to invite a mutual frankness of com- 
merce between distant correspondents. ‘There must be reciprocal 
confidence in the inviolability of the medium. The characters of 
those who touch the mail, should not only be unimpeached, but 
unsullied by the taint of suspicion. The usefulness of the Post- 
Office, almost entirely depends upon the confidence of the public 
in the integrity of its agents; and how is that confidence to exist 
amid the whisperings of suspicion ?—and, above all, how is it to be 
kept alive, when suspicion is* transmuted into conviction of un- 
worthiness, by proofs, plain, positive, and irrefragible ? 

It is impossible to conceal the fact, that the people of the United 
States have been generally losing their confidenee in this important 
branch of our government, for two years past ; and that, in conse- 
quence, its usefulness, both as a medium of intercommunication 
and as an auxiliary to the future resources of our country, has been 
constantly on the decline for the same period, and in the same pro- 
portion. Unfortunately, the fact is but too easily explained. 

A few days after the great guns, and hurras of the mob, had an- 
nounced that the Military Chieftain was duly installed President of 
these United States, it is reported that he sent for John McLean, 
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then Post Master General, for the purpose of expounding to him 
the cryptical meaning of “Reform,” which, as was stated in his In- 
augural Speech, like the writing onthe wall of Belshazzar, had been 
so legibly inscribed by the people on the roll of his duties —*] shall 
begin,” said this distributer of rewards and punishments, “ by turn- 
ing out of office every man who has dared to meddle in the late 
election—I’ll teach the rascals what it is to bring the federal offices 
into conflict with the freedom of election—they shall march, eve- 
ry man of them.” “That will be very right, Sir,” replied the 
Post Master General, “ provided the rule be impartially execut- 
ed; but, perhaps, you have not considered it will oblige you to 
{urn out a greater number of your own friends than of the other 
party, for it is not to be denied that the former have been the most 
ready to prostitute their offices to electioneering purposes.”— 
“ Sir ?” said the astonished Reformer, recoiling as if he had trod up- 
on a serpent, or, asa Kentucky boatman would say, as if he had 
unexpectedly run against a snag—“Sir?—I dont understand you.” 
—“Whay, Sir, I take it for granted you mean to make your rule 
general, and to turn out all who have committed the same offence 
against the freedom of elections” —“ By G—d, Sir, I mean no such 
thing—good morning, Sir’ !—and “the Greatest and Best” turned 
upon his heel. The next day John McLean was nominated to 
the Senate as an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, and thus 
was one “ Conscience” put out of the way of interference with the 
new system of “Reform.” 

At the moment when this little induction to the grand drama 
was enacted, the General Post Office stood deservedly high in the 
public confidence. No officer of the government enjoyed a more 
extensive popularity, or was more generally esteemed by all par- 
ties, than John McLean. The number of new Post Roads, and 
new Post Offices, which had been established under his adminis- 
tration, and paid for out of the revenue of the Office itself— 
the flourishing condition of the establishment, in all its intricate and 
various ramifications—the large amount of surplus funds in the 
strong-box ready for further and more extensive improvements— 
the rapidity and safety of transportation—were facts known to the 
public; their consequences were felt in every corner of the uni- 
on; and the reputation of John McLean, to whose individual tal- 
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ents and exertions all these benefits were naturally attributed, stood 
at an enviable elevation. 

To detract a single jot or tittle from the real merits of Mr. Mc- 
Lean, is as far from our wish as it is from our intention, in what 
we are about to say; but having thus mentioned the condition of 
the General Post Office, and its general ascription to his efforts, we 
should be unjust to others not to add, that much of the fame which 
he acquired as Post Master General was due to subordinate offi- 
cers, who have not been quite so well rewarded for past services. 
Whatever may have been Mr. McLean’s just portion of praise, it is 
very certain that neither his translation to the Bench, nor the ap- 
pointment of an incompetent man in his place, could, without 
other causes, have so suddenly reduced the office from its high 
state of prosperity and usefulness to become a disgrace and a bur- 
den upon the country. It was the introduction of the monster 
“Reform”—the proscription of the Messrs. Bradley and others, 
to whose efficiency the establishment had been mainly indebted 
for its flourishing condition—and the unhallowed attempt to con- 
vert the office into a political machine. Had Mr. Barry, when 
he entered upon his duties, simply pursued the “let alone” poli- 
cy; had he retained “the Bradleys,” listened to their counsels, and 
permitted them as before to apply the benefits of their long expe- 
rience to the management of the office and its dependencies; the 
public would have found but little cause to remark the difference 
of Heads; he might have saved the reputation he brought with 
him, and, perhaps, in time have seen it lifted, alis super alienis, 
to a level with that of his predecessor. 

No man knew better than Mr. McLean the value of the services 
which the Messrs. Bradley had rendered in their long career of 
assistant Post Master General—he knew, and was frank enough to 
confess, that the department owed its high standing entirely to 
them. It was impossible for eulogy to be carried further than in 
his recommendation of these gentlemen to his successor: he says, 
they “have been long identified with the department, and have 
been faithful to the trust reposed.”” And again : “I am anxious that 
its [the department’s] reputation shall be sustained, and I am con- 
vinced that this cannot be done if the above gentlemen [the Brad- 
leys| be removed. This remark is made with a perfect knowledge 
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of the facts.”"—Such language perhaps was too strong—it may 
have been looked upon as the exaggeration of compliment—as 
the hyperbole of enthusiasm in the cause of friendship, or philan- 
thropy; but has not the event proved that it was literally, aye, and 
prophetically, true? The Bradleys were “removed,” notwithstan- 
ding their long identity with the department, and their faithful- 
ness to the trust reposed—and the “reputation” of the depart- 
ment, was “removed” with them! 

Allowing to Mr. Barry the possession of even a common portion 
of common sense, there can be no doubt he had soon reason to be 
convinced, that Mr. McLean had told him nothing but the truth in 
relation to the “operations of the department,” and that he did 
not at al] exaggerate the merits of the Bradleys, when he express- 
ed his conviction that the office could not be reputably managed 
without them. To suppose, that, when he arrived at this convic- 
tion, he did not wish to retain the Bradleys, on his “ own account,” 
if not on “that of the public,” would be to deny him all power of 
ratiocination. There must have been some struggle in his mind 
between the love of office, and the love of reputation—how that 
struggle ended, the rejection of Mr. McLean’s advice but too plain- 
ly shows. He had already degraded himself by accepting, upon 
conditions, an appointment which the Law made independent, and 
to retain it afterwards at the price of his reputation, was but a tri- 
fling additional sacrifice. 

If Mr. Barry’s own reputation had been the only sacrifice, made 
to his love of office, or to the “ glorious cause of Jackson reform,” 
he might have worn his crown of martyrdom, without exciting other 
feelings in the public than commiseration or contempt; but he 
bound to the same stake the reputation of the department, as well 
as his own: he sacrificed to the demons of Avarice and Proscrip- 
tion, public economy, public utility, and public confidence, in ad- 
dition to the suicidal offering of his own character. 

Mr. Barry accepted the office of Post Master General upon the 
condition—as illegal, as it was mean and servile—that he should 
submit to the controul of a selfeonstituted, arbitary “Board of Re- 
wards and Punishments,” in utter ignorance, and equal reckless- 
ness, of the ruinous consequences that might ensue, either to him- 
self or the public. Charity, perhaps, mig’t allege, in extenuation 
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of this self-degradation, that Mr. Barry had the most unbounded 
faith in the honest and patriotic intentions of the President, and 
that he believed him incapable of requiring at his hands any act of 
obedience which would be incompatible with the demands of pub- 
lic duty. We know there were many individuals at that time, who 
had such blind confidence in the “Greatest and Best”—the Lord 
be praised! that we may speak in the past tense: there are few 
now, who would be willing to stake their reputation on the purity 
of motive that actuates the Great Reformer! But the validity of 
such an excuse for Mr. Barry’s accepting the appointment, shorn of 
its legal independence, and appertinent rights and privileges, is en- 
tirely destroyed by his continuing to hold it, on the same terms, af- 


ter he became convinced that the proscriptions and removals insist- 
ed upon, whatever might be their motive, would be the very reverse 
of “Reform,” in their consequences. An error that might be deem- 
ed venial, if committed under the influence of really honest but de- 
ceptive impressions, assumes a very different aspect, if persisted in, 
after the delusion under which the mind acted is made apparent. 


The cause of Mr. McLean’s sudden and unceremonious ejection 
from the General Post Office was no secret. He had unexpected- 
ly evinced a spirit, which was supposed tobe too unmanageable for 
the harness. The truth is, Mr. McLean had been toolong bis own mas- 
ter not to understand the value of independent power, and he could 
not, all at once, be brought to consider the empty honour of a 
“seat in the cabinet” as worth the price he was called upon to pay 
for it. He had been as warmly devoted to the cause of the “ hero,” 
as Mr. Barry, or Mr. any body else, could have been ; but he had al- 
ready seen and heard enough to convince him, that the boasted 
“Reform” about to be adopted, was a mask under which a lawless, 
irresponsible cabal, would institute a political proscription, the in- 
evitable effects of which must be confusion, embarrassment, and 
obstruction, in every branch of public business, and sooner or later, 
the loss of public confidence. Mr. McLean had too just a sense of 
his own popularity ; knew too well the grounds of it ; and, we have 
sufficient respect for him to believe, felt too much regard for the 
public interests; to put them all at hazard on the issue of such 
“ Reform.” He, therefore, with all his admiration for the lofty cha- 
racter of the President of his choice, very wisely and boldly assert- 
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ed his independence, and his unwillingness to rely upon the puri- 
ty or patriotism of the motive, which could deliberately introduce 
distrust and suspicion into the bosom of an office dependent for 
the healthful exercise of its functions upon the continuance of 
public confidence. Mr. McLean judiciously, thought, that to be 
styled a “member of the Cabinet,” with no gréater salary, less 
power, and fewer privileges than he already enjoyed, was not an 
honour so much to be coveted as the continued esteem of his fel- 
low-citizens. Whether the result of the interview between the 
President and Mr. McLean would have been different, if the latter 
had entertained asuspicion of what awaited so free an expression 
of his independent feelings, can never be known: we doubt wheth- 
er Mr. McLean himself could answer the question with entire satis- 
faction to his own conscience—at least, it appears to us, unversed 
as we are in casuistry, that he would better have deserved the high 
encomiums so lavishly bestowed upon him, had the alternative 
been known to him when he combatted the President’s arguments, 
and above all had he not accepted from him a life estate in a more 
honourable office. The time may come, when it will be ofimpor- 
tance to remember, that acquiescence in an iniquitous system of po- 
litical proscription, or dismissal from office, was not left to the opin- 
ion of Judge McLean. 

The same moiives which influenced the President to remove 
Mr. McLean from the important station of Post-Master General, 
would naturally operate upon him in the selection of a man to suc- 
ceed him. We have seen that the President paid Mr. McLean the 
compliment to believe, from the freedom with which he discussed 
the propriety of his announced “Reform,” that he was too high- 
minded, too honourable, too faithful to his public trust, and too 
sutbborn in his self-respect, to become an efficient coadjutor in the 
great work of demolition. He feared that the designs of the “ Board 
of Rewards and Punishments” might be frustrated, or at least em- 
barrassed, by having a man of such character added to it; and he, 
therefore, came to the sudden and secret determination to get rid of 
him. Having done this, what would it have bettered him, if he had 
selected a man, of whose firm character and unbending principles 
he entertained the same high opinion, to take his place? It would 
have been an absurdity too monstrous, even for the President. Im- 
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becile as he is represented to be, he had yet wit enough to know, 
that the mere change of one honest man for another, would remove 
no obstacles from the work in hand—he knew that the only way by 
which his purpose could be answered, was to put into the office a 
man in every respect the reverse of the one put eut—a man who 
would not be likely to feel himself too independent to wear the 
yoke, which he meant to fasten upon his neck. Can any one 
doubt, that such was the reasoning of the President in his selec- 
tion of a Post Master General ?—Is it uncharitable to regard Mr. 
Barry’s acceptance of the appointment, under such circumstances, 
as proof that the President did not mistake his man, when he at- 
tributed to him the requisite degree of servility and looseness of 
principles? Jn short, can it be believed, that the President would 
have offered the appointment toa man, of whose pliancy he had not 
the most anple assurances ? 

That these, or similar, considerations should suggest themselves 
to the minds of all observers, was not at all extraordinary ; nor was 
it more so, that fears for the result should be awakened, even before 
the new Post Master General assumed the staff of office. But to the 
honour of our people, it may be added, that these fears created no 
prejudice against Mr. Barry—the opponents of the administration, 
every where, evinced a disposition to give him all the advantages of 
a full and fair trial, and to wait with patience for a developement of 
his qualifications : they spoke of him with respect, and, we believe, 
sincerely wished that he might prove competent to the great tasks 
of sustaining the reputation of the department. Need we say how 
soon evesy fear was confirmed, and every hope annihilated ?>—Long 
before the footsteps of the new Post Master General could be distin- 
guished from the tread of a stranger in the halls of the office, the 
ruinous work of proscription commenced. Post Masters of long 
tried integrity were dismissed, without previous notice and without 
complaint, and their places filled with—subjects for the Penitenti- 
ary! Experienced and efficient men “long identified with the de- 
partment,” and “faithful to the trust reposed,” were rudely and in- 
sultingly thrust from the office, to make room for—disgraced sol- 
diers, and canting hypocrites! By a species of legerdemain, in which 
the votaries of the new system of “ Reform” and “ Retrenchment” 
seem to become adepts by intuition: surplus was speedily con- 
verted into minus ; confusion usurped the place of order; ignorance 
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and neglect were substituted for capacity and attention ; and “ mis- 
fakes”—-which nothing but a charity that “believeth all things” 
could call by such a name—became the characteristics of an office, 
which had been celebrated for the precision and accuracy of its re- 
ports. 

The Post Master General now stands before the nation under 
the weight of charges, any one of which, being true, should be 
enough to disqualify him from holding the office a moment longer. 
They are supported by the oath of Mr. Abraham Bradley, late As- 
sistant Post Master General, and the grounds upon which they were 
made are clearly and minutely specified. These charges are, Ist. 
“That he is indebted to the Government.” 2nd. “ That he has paid 
money in advance contrary to law, for work tobe done.” 3rd. “A 
disregard to the economy of the public funds under his control.” 
4th. “His ignorance of, and inattention to, the duties of his office.” 
5th. “ His incapacity.””—and 6th. “His want of integrity and veraci- 
ty.” 

These “charges,” with their regular “ specifications,” amount- 
ing to no less than sixteen, amply illustrated, were presented to 
the President of the United States in October 1829. Did the Pre- 
sident call for an immediate investigation of charges so seriously 
affecting one of the most important branches af the government? 
Oh, no! that would have been the course of an honest “ Reform- 
er”! How did he avoid instituting some enquiry, or how did he 
keep up the delusion of the people? By instructing his minions 
of the Press to represent Mr. Bradley as a “foolish old man”—“a 
dotard, who did not know what he said”! And is it possible 
that the people were satisfied with this explanation? They were 
silent, if not satisfied—the National Republican Presses dropped 
the subject ; the Post Master General was permitted to go on in his 
career of “ ignorance and inattention” —* incapacity” and “want of 
integrity and veracity ,;”—and, probably, but for the unwearied zeal 
and diligence of Messrs. Clayton and Holmes, of the Senate, Mr. 
Bradley and his charges would have been forgotten, and the ruin 
of the Post Office would by this time have been complete. 

The “false and fraudulent” report of the Post Master General, 
at the close of the last session of Congress, the printing and circu- 
lation of which were arrested by the memorial of Mr. Bradley, we 
shall take some other occasion to examine and expose. 
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A REYLECTION. 


In ancient times, when lovers of Literature were almost as nu- 
merous as the Books, on which they regaled their minds, they had 
a just estimate of their value. ‘They sought them with avidity, and 
read them with delight : and a very few centuries sufficed, to shew, 
even amongst the Heathen, the beneficial effects of such a disposi- 
tion, thus habitually cherished,—in the wide diffusion of know- 
ledge, taste, and refinement. 

But when, after the long night of Gothic darkness which suc- 
ceeded to this state of refinement, letters revived, and literary men 
began to lift their heads above the barbarous state, how inestima- 
ble a thing was a Book!—what astonishment would not one of 
those men express, could he rise from “the Tomb of ages,” and 
visiting this favored land, behold the abundance and cheapness of 
literary works, which (for intrinsic value) far excel what he had 
ever had access to: and, at the same time, witness the apathy, the 


perfect indifference, which here prevails, as to these distinguish- 
ed advantages! ! 





EXTRAORDINARY MONUMENT. 


A short distance from Slane, at a place called New Grange, there 
is a very extraordinary monument of antiquity, the uses of which 
have puzzled many sages deeply read in antiquarian lore. It isa 
subterraneous temple, the outside of which isa large mound or tu- 
mulus about forty feet high, one hundred and fifty long, and eigh- 
ty broad at top, surrounded by huge blocks of stone, rude and unsha- 
pen as they came from the quarry; the dome or cavern forming an 
octagon twenty feet high, composed of long flat stones, the upper 
projecting a little below the lower, closed in and capped with a flat 
flag. It has been estimated by Governor Pownal to be seventy 
feet high, and to contain 180,000 tons of stone, which must have 
been brought from the sea side, a distance of twelve or fourteen 
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miles. Leading to this vault, sepulchre, cavern or temple, for 
what its original uses were, has never been ascertained, is a galle- 
ry seventy-one feet and a half long, and from two to three feet 
wide. 

The cavern running transversely with the gallery gives to the 
entire, the form of a cross—the length between the arms being 
twenty feet. “Fora short space,” says Sir Richard Hoare, who 
examined the interior in 1803, “the entrance is so low that we 
could only gain admittance by crawling along on our bellies; but 
after passing under one of the side stones, that has fallen across 
the passage, the avenue becomes sufficiently high to admit a per- 
son at his full height. There are three recesses, one facing the 
avenue or gallery, and one on each side; in the one to the left is 
a large stone vase, which antiquaries have denominated a rock- 
bason ; it is mentioned as having its sides fluted, but I could not 
distinguish any workmanship of the kind. 

Within the excavated part of this large bason are two circular 
cavities, alongside of each other, about the size of a child’s head, 
several also of the rude stones composing this recess are decora- 
ted with a variety of devices—circular, zigzag, and diamond shape ; 
some of this latter pattern seem to bear the marks of superior 
workmanship, the squares being indented. In the opposite recess 
there are the fragments of another rock bason; and some authors 
assert (though, I believe, without much foundation,) that the cen- 
tre contained a third vase. The outward surface of the rock ba- 
son is about three feet six inches long, and three feet two inches 
deep.” By some writers these rock basons are supposed to have 
been heathen altars.—Hardy’s Northern Tourist. 





LONGEVITY OF ARTISTS. 


Nearly all the Italian painters lived to an advanced age. Spi- 
nello was nearly 100; Carlo Cignani, 91; Michael Angelo, 90; 
Leonardo da Vinci, 75; Calabresi, 86; Claude Lorraine, 82; Car- 
lo Maratti, 88; Tentoretti, 82; Sebastian Ricci, 78; Francesco 
Albano, 88; Guido, 68; Guercino, 76; John Baptiste Crespi, 76 ; 
Guiseppe Crespi, 82; Carlo Dolce, 70; Andrew Sacchi, 74; Zuc- 
charelli, 86; Vernet, 77; Schidom, 76. 
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CIRCASSIAN WOMEN. 


History, travellers, and romances, have said nothing of the 
beauty of the Circassian women, which is not below the truth. Beau- 
ty has been long considered as an imaginary being, a thing.of con- 
vention ; and to justify this extravagant idea it has been alleged, 
that what is beautiful to the eyes of one people is not so to those 
of another; that a Chinese beauty would have no charms in France 
or England; and, in like manner, that a French or English beauty 
would have no attractions in the eyes of a Chinese.—But the beauty 
of the Circassian women is a sufficient answer to this reasoning, 
since they are acknowledged to be beautiful by all nations —They 
are every where sought after, and are the ornaments of all the se- 
raglios of Asia, Africa and Europe, because they possess that pleas- 
ing union of features, that just proportion of all parts of the body,— 
that splendour,—those brilliant tints, that toul-ensemble which can- 
not be defined, but which exists, and necessarily constitutes beauty, 
since all men render it homage. 

It is only in this point of view that the inhabitants of Circassia 
(a country between the Caspian and the Black seas) deserve the at- 
tention of the observing traveller. It will easily be conceived that 
a nation which considers woman as a merchandise can never make 
her a companion, nor consider marriage as a sacred and indissoluble 
union. We find, accordingly, that the Circassians have many wives, 
whom they change at pleasure, but the first wife always has a supe- 
riority over the others, which nothing can take away, and which she 
retains till death. 

This first wife, who is usually married when extremely young, is 
purchased like the rest in the public markets, where an innumerable 
multitude of women are exposed to sale, habited in the manner 
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which is judged most likely to excite the desires of the buyer. No 
inquiry is made with respect to whence the woman whois purchas- 
ed was brought; and if the names of her parents are asked, it is on- 
ly to ascertain whether she derives her birth from a stock of pure 
and acknowledged beauty. The usual price of a beautiful Circas- 
sian female is from eight to ten thousand piastres. 

Women being the principal article of commerce in Circassia, ev- 
ery thing in their education and habitual life has for its object to 
preserve their beauty, and facilitate its developement. 

All domestic occupations are abandoned to the slaves, and wo- 
men are solely employed with the arts of the toilette and the means 
of pleasing. They make it a particular study to modulate their 
voice in soft and melodious tones, and to display grace and elegance 
in every motion. Their habitations are intermingled with gardens, 
and form small villages very near to each other, consisting of about 
twenty houses each. In the middle of each of these villages is a 
strongly fortified tower, in which, in case of invasion, they shut the 
women and the riches of the country. These towers, as well as 
all the houses, are built of wood, decorated with great art, and fur- 
nished with taste. 

The dress of the Circassian men is a mixture of the Greek and 
Turkish habits. It consists of a pair of wide pantaloons, buskins, 
a close boddice fastened with a girdle,a kind of domino with open 
sleeves, and a cap or turban not very high, broad at top and narrow 
at bottom.—They shave their beards but leave long mustachios. 

The dress of the Circassian women is more simple and pleasing. 
It consists of pantaloons, a boddice, and a long robe in the Arme- 
nian taste, or a large furred pelisse.—From the cap or bonnet, of the 
shape of a sugar-loaf, hangsa veil. This bonnet is richly ornament- 
ed with pearls. 

The dress is never sold with the woman, unless agreed for sep- 
arately. The Circassian women, however, like the’European, wear, 
under all, a linen garment, which they change every day, and this 
garmeut the seller is obliged to give with the woman tothe pur- 
chaser. In this state he delivers his merchandize. 
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BURLESQUE. 


Yesterday Mrs. , about whom all the world has 
been talking, presented her beautiful, adamantine, soft, and lovely 
person, for the first time, on the boards of the Theatre, in the be- 
witching, melting, and all tearful character of Isabella, The house 
was crouded with hundreds more than it could hold, with thou- 
sands of admiring spectators, that went away without a sight. This 
extraordinary phenomenon of tragic excellence, this star of Mel- 
pomene, this comet of the stage, this sun in the firmament of the 
muses, this-moon of blank verses, this queen and princess of tears, 
this despot of the poisoned bowl, this empress Rusty Fusty of the 
pistol and dagger, this chaos of Shakspeare, this world of weeping 
clouds, this Juno of commanding aspect, this Terpsichore of the cur- 
tain and scenes, this Proserpine of fire and earthquake, this Katter- 
felto of wonders, exceeds expectation, went beyond belief, and 
soared above all description. She was Nature; she was the most 
exquisite work of art; she was the very daisy, primrose, tuberose, 
wall-flower, and cauliflower too, sweet briar, furze blossom, gilly- 
flower, and rosemary. In short, she was the very bouquet of Par- 
nasstis.—Several fainted before the curtain drew up—the very fid- 
dlers in the orchestra, blubbered like hungry children for their 
bread and butter; 109 ladies fainted ; forty-six went into fits; and 
ninety-five had strong hysterics.—The world will hardly credit the 
assertion, that fourteen children, five old women, and one hundred 


sailors, and six common council men were actually drowned in the 
inundation of tears, that flowed from the galleries and boxes, to in- 
crease the briny flood in the pit—The water was three feet deep, 
and the people, that were obliged to stand upon the benches, were, 
in that situation, up to their ancles in tears. Nature, surely, in one 
of-her humane leisure hours, in one of her smiling days, in one of 
her weeping months, and in one of her all-sorrowing years, made 


this human lump of clayey perfection. 
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THE CAMPANILE. 


Underneath, 
Where the Archangel, as alighted there, 
Blesses the city from the topmost tower, 
His arms extended—there in monstrous league 
Two phantom shapes were sitting, side by side, 
Or up, and, as in sport, chasing each other, 


Horror and mirth. 
Rocers. 


It was mentioned in the former volume of this work * that the 
Campanile of St. Mark was the scene of Galileo’s observations while 
resident at Venice. It ought to be added, that when the philoso- 
pher, in the year 1609, exhibited to the Doge and to the senate his 
discovery of the telescope, he was munificently rewarded by a de- 
cree confirming him in his professorship for life, and by the dou- 
bling of his annual salary. A curious anecdote respecting the pro- 
secution of philosophical studies in the Campanile is related by the 
author of the lately published and excellent “Life of Galileo.” 
Sirturi describes a ludicrous violence which was done to himself, 
when, with the first telescope which he had succeeded in making, 
he went up into the tower of St. Mark at Venice, in the vain hope 
of being there entirely unmolested. Unluckily he was seen by some 
idlers in the street: a crowd soon collected around him, who insist- 
ed upon taking possession of his instrument, and, handing it one to 
the other, detained him there for several hours, till their curiosity was 
satisfied, when he was allowed to return home. Hearing them also 
enquire eagerly at what inn he lodged, he thought it better to quit 
Venice early the next morning, and prosecute his observations in a 
less inquisitive neighbourhood. 


* Landscape Annual, 1831. 
F—vo.. 11, No. 1. 
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The Loggia, at the foot of the Campanile, was built from the de- 
signs of the celebrated Sansovino, whose genius had added so much 
beauty to the Piazza deS. Marco, The edifice is of the Corinthian 
order, ornamented with very rich columns, and with four niches, in 
each of which standsa bronze statue of the size of life, and execut- 
ed with the greatest skill. It was the original intention of the ar- 
chitect that the Loggia should extend all round the tower, so as to 
form a perfect base to it, and not be confined, as at present, to one 
of the fronts only. The marble of which the Loggia is built is 
allowed to be of great beauty and rarity. 

About the beginning of the last century, the Campanile is said to 
have been the scene of a singular and fatal catastrophe, the narrative 
of which has never, we believe, hitherto appeared in print. In the 
autumn of the year 1713 two strangers arrived at Ravenna—an el- 
derly lady with a young and beautiful girl, who appeared to be her 
daughter, and whose health had evidently suffered from recent ill- 
ness. They only stayed at Ravenna till they could obtain posses- 
sion of one of the smal] retired villas situated on the borders of the Pi- 
neta, or Pine Forest, which stretches over the hills almost as far as Ri- 
mini. In this retreat, attended only by a single servant, they passed 
their time in the most secluded manner, seldom ever appearing in 
the open air until the shadows of evening had begun to descend. 
They neither sought nor permitted any intercourse with the few per- 
sons who resided in their neighbourhood, nor were they ever known 
to receive any communications by letter. The whole occupation 
of the elder stranger appeared to be devoted to her young and suf- 
fering companion, whose health seemed to be slowly consuming un- 
der some mental disease, 

In the early part of the spring which followed their arrival at Ra- 
venna they were, as usval, taking their almost twilight walk in the 
Pineta, when they were suddenly confronted by one of a numerous 
pack of wolves, which had been driven even thus far from the 
mountains by the severity of the past winter. In general these an- 
imals fled at the appearance of the human figure, but the wolf 
which now crossed the path of the strangers was famished with 
hunger. As they stopped, it eyed them intently, and then crept 
towards them with that stealthy pace which too surely marked its 
design. The elder lady turned in terrror and fled; but the young- 
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er, with more presence of mind and apparently with little fear for 
her own safety, kept her place. The wolf naturally made her who 
retreated his prey, and springing upon her, threw her to the ground. 
It needed not the shrieks of the victim to bring to her assistance her 
young companion, who, with a courage which the nerves of few men 
could have furnished, threw her delicate and weaponless arms around 
the body of the furious animal, and attempted to drag him from his 
prey. As she struggled with him for victory, her beautiful counte- 
nance, which usually wore a iook of deep melancholy, assumed an 
expression of the most impassioned fierceness—her glittering eye, 
her perfectly pale cheek, and her arched and quivering lip, all be- 
spoke the intensity and violence of the passionate terror with which 
her soul was stirred. The animal had just quitted his prey in or- 
der to spring upon his helpless assailant, when he suddenly received 
a blow from a couteau de chasse which cast him, writhing, to the 
ground. The aid thus opportunely afforded was from the arm of a 
young hunter, who, passing homeward from the chase, had been at- 
tracted to the spot by the cries of the elder lady. 

Camillo Ranuzzi was the heir of a noble Bolognese family, and 
as such had been educated with that indulgence which is generally 
so destructive tothe character. In him, however, its injurious ef- 
fects were counterbalanced by a singular sweetness of temper and 
generosity of heart. It was only in the pursuit of objects upon which 
his inclinations were deeply fixed that he displayed the reckless 
and self willed pertinacity of purpose which his injudicious educa- 
tion had fostered. 

The accidental service which he had rendered the strangers 
led him, in despite of their retiring habits, to something like a 
friendly communication with them, and it was not long before the 
feelings of interest with which he had regarded them on their res- 
cue were changed, towards one of them, into the deeper senti- 
ment of admiration and love. It was impossible that a heart so ar- 
dent as that of Ranuzzi could remain insensible to the beauty of the 
younger stranger, heightened as that beauty was by the mystery of 
her situation, and the soft and tender melancholy of her manners. 
For some time after their first acquaintance he was received by 
the strangers with the gratitude and respect due to the preserver 
of their lives; but no sooner had his attentions to the younger as- 
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sumed a more decided character, than the conduct of both of them 
towards him suffered a change. The clder lady became cold 
and distant, while the manners of her companion exhibited a se- 
verity, and sometimes even a fierceness, strangely at variance with 
the usual tenor of her mind. The heart of Camillo’ Ranuzzi, how- 
ever, was not to be depressed by the frowns of beauty, and the po- 
sition in which he stood with his friends rendered it impossible for 
them to dismiss him from their presence. Perhaps the ardour and 
sincerity which he displayed in the prosecution of his suit were 
not wholly without their effect, and Camillo congratulated himself 
in the reflection, that he had not, at all events, lost ground in the 
esteem of her whose heart he sought. 

In the meanwhile the health of the elder lady rapidly gave way, 
and she who had with such assiduous tenderness watched over her 
young and delicate charge, was doomed to receive from her hands 
in return a requital of attention. But either her young compan- 
ion was less successful in her cares, or the disease under which 
the sufferer languished was of a more fatal character, for after an 
illness of only a few weeks the lady expired. 

Camillo, during this season of distress, had acted the part of a 
judicious and constant friend, seldom encroaching upon the suf- 
ferers by his presence, but providing every thing that riches and 
art could command for their relief. At last, when she whom he 
so passionately loved was left in solitude, he again presented him- 
self before her, and it was in that hour of bereavement and an- 
guish that he first heard her allude to her past history. “ Do not,” 
she said, “imagine that I need consolation under this blow. My 
heart has no room for fresh suffering.” 

Time passed on, and the attentions of Ranuzzi were received as 
before, coldly and austerely. At length the vehemence of his 
temper would give way. and he poured forth his passion at her feet 
in language which seemed to warm even the coldness of her heart. 
Yet, at first, it was to anger only her bosom was kindled, and she an- 
swered him with the flashing eye and the quivering lip that he mark- 
ed when he rescued her from the enraged animal with which she 
was struggling. Buta better sentiment soon assumed the place of 
this passionate display of feeling, and once more, with the melan- 
choly kindness which genera!ly characterised her manner, she be- 
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sought him to forget her. “You know not what you ask,” she said, 
“when you ask for my love; you cannot tread the pathway that 
leads to my heart.” Camillo still repeated his vows and his en- 
treaties, and the stranger at length said, “it is due to your con- 
stancy and your tenderness, that I should keep you no longer in 
suspense: meet me in the Pine forest to-morrow at the twilight.” 

Camillo with a heart full of anxious hope, was faithful to the 
appointment. The stranger was already waiting for him, witha 
countenance from which some strong master passion had banished 
all its bland and beautiful expression. A resolute sternness reign- 
ed over every feature. It was evidently no maidenly confession 
of attachment that was about to proceed from her lips, and the 
heart of Camillo sank as he beheld her. She at once entered up- 
on her story,—a story of bitter wrongs and of inhuman deceits prac- 
tised upon her young and spotless heart. When she reached the 
catastrophe of her history, her voice sank into scarcely an audible 
whisper, which, approaching Camillo closely, she breathed into his 
ear. Her tones, though low, faltered not, and her eye was perfectly 
tearless. “And now,” she said, “your suit is answered. In that 
day of extremity, when the traitor abandoned me for another, 
on my knees I vowed that upon him who should bring to me the 
sweet tidings that he lived not, I would bestow soul and body, heart 
and hand; but such task is not for you. Farewell for ever!” 

To say that Camillo was thunderstruck would ill describe his 
situation. The blast of the lightning would have deadened the 
feelings which in him were excited to astate of tumultuous frenzy. 
Love, disappointment, rage, and revenge, filled his heart with an 
agony which almost threatened his dissolution. In the spot where 
the stranger had left him, he long strove with the passions which 
agitated him, but which, ere he left the shade of the forest, had 
subsided into one dark and deadly purpose. 

A few days after these transactions, as the young Count Filip- 
po Durazzo, in company with his beautiful wife, was entering 
the public gardens at Vicenza, under the archway of Palladio, he 
was suddenly confronted by a stranger, who studiously placed 
himself in hisway. ‘The count endeavoured to avoid him, but the 
stranger succeeded in rudely thrusting him from his path. Pla- 
cing his countess in the care of one of his friends, Durazzo fol- 
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lowed the offender, to demand the cause of this insolence. “My 
name,” said the aggressor, “is Camillo Ranuzzi; and I will repeat 
the insult wherever I meet you, though it were at the foot-stoo! of 
the pontiffs throne.” Every explanation was denied, and a prom- 
ise of satisfaction on the following morning was all that Durazzo 
could obtain. They met at day break in the deserted area of the 
ancient amphitheatre; and so eager was Ranuzzi for the encounter 
that he had passed the night amongst the ruins. The contest was 
begun in silence, till in making a pass which he imagined would 
be successful, Ranuzzi, exclaimed “Traitor! remember Beatrice 
Monti!” The voice of Camillo produced a more deadly effect 
than his sword, which merely grazed the breast of his adversary. 
The weapon of Durazzo fell from his hand; he stood for a moment, 
as though irresolute, and then, opening his breast, cried, “Strike! 
your sword shall be welcome!” Camillo had not expected this 
termination of the rencontre, and the generosity of his temper was 
roused. He vainly entreated Durazzo to resume the combat; but 
finding himself defeated in his object, he passionately broke his 
own sword and retreated from the theatre. 

From this period Count Durazzo endured with a patience and 
insensibility, which they who knew his spirit and courage could 
scarcely credit, a series of the most extraordinary persecutions 
from the hands of Camillo Ranuzzi. Taunts, threats, and provo- 
cations of the most galling discription were vainly showered upon 
him; and even when wrought up to a frenzy of passion, Ranuzzi 
struck him as he was walking, surrounded by a number of noble- 
men, on the Broglio at Venice, the only answer which he gave to 
the blow was, “it is just!” 

Foiled in his attempt to provoke his adversary to an equal com- 
bat, it seemed that the mind of Camillo Ranuzzi began to contem- 
plate darker designs. He avoided all personal collision with Du- 
razzo, but still continued pertinaciously to dog his footsteps. Du- 
ring a tour which the count was prevailed upon to take through 
the south of Italy, he was sedulously followed by Ranuzzi, who 
never suffered a day to elapse without his having a view of his vic- 
tim. Early one brilliant morning Durazzo having ascended the 
Campanile to view the magnificent prospect which its summit 
affords, did not return to his palace, where his countess awaited 
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him. Anxious inquiries into the cause of his absence were insti- 
tuted, and in the evening his body was discovered on the winding 
ascent of the tower, pierced with seven wounds, each of which 
would have proved mortal. 

On the following night, as Beatrice Monti stood at the door of 
her cottage, she heard the sound of horses’ feet swiftly approaching 
through the Pine foresi. Ina moment a horseman emerged fom the 
shade, waving in his hand a white handkerchief stained with blood 
as he rode hastily towards her. In another instant he was at her feet. 
Flinging her arms round him, she kissed his cheek, his lips, his eyes. 
Not a word had yet been spoken by either, when they were sur- 
rounded and made prisoners by several men, who had _ ridden rap- 
idly upon the steps of the fugitive. 

After the interval of a few weeks from this time the trial of Ca- 
millo Ranuzzi and Beatrice Monti for the murder of the young 
Count Durazzo was expected to take place in the criminal court 
at Revenna. The Gaolers were dispatched for their prisoners, and 
the populace witain and without the court were anxiously ex- 
pecting their arrival. Butthe expectation was disappointed.—The 
messengers returned pale and terrified.—Both the offenders were 
found dead in their cells. 





Selected. 


POVERTY. 


Witnout Money, a man is a body without a soul ; a walking 
corpse, and a horrible spectre. His address is sad and awkward ; 
his conversation tedious and troublesome. If he go to visit any 
one, he never finds him at home; and if he open his mouth to 
speak, he is immediately interrupted, lest he should terminate his 
discourse by asking money. He is shunned as one infected, and 
considered an useless burthen upon earth. If he have wit, he can- 
not show it; and if he have none, he is regarded as the most hid- 
eous two-legged monster that nature can produce. His enemies 
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say he is worthless; and those, who are the most moderate in 
speaking of him, qualify their praise by shrugging up their shoul- 
ders. Necessity wakes him in the morning, and misery attends 
him at night. The women find him graceless in the extreme. 
His host wishes, that like the Cameleon, he could feed upon air ; 
and his tailor, that he would clothe himself like our first parents. 
If he attempt to reason, no one attends to him; if he want any 
thing from a tradesman, he is asked to pay for it beforehand; and 
if he contract debts, he is looked upon as a knave.— 





Original. 


NAPOLEON. 


. Proudly as in life in death 
He eyed the future, and the past, 
The first to no vain fears gave birth, 
Nor to as vain regrets the last ; 
And this too, when his fiery breast 
Must have abhorred the thoughts of rest— 
. His grave is but that stormy Isle ; 
His self-built monument is Fame; 
A lofty and enduring pile 
Of thousand things that make a name, 
The wonder of this wayward ball— 
The thought his memory craves of all.— 


. Souls full of motion must regard 
More than the calm, the grave with hate, 
The loss of such a life is hard, 
And ending their eventful fate— 
From so mucu into nothing, must 
The change be pain—frem this, to dust. 
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“An Historical View of the Government of Maryland, from its 
Colonization to the present day. By John V. L. McMahon. 
Vol. I—Baltimore : published by F. Lucas Jr., Cushing §& 
Sons, and William § Joseph Neal, 1831.” Octave, pp. 539- 


The Strate of Marytanp has been less honored, perhaps, by the 
notice of her native writers, than almost any other of the “Old 
Thirteen.” It would be both a curious and interesting inquiry, 
to investigate the causes of this, apparently unfilial, neglect: but 
it is a task which would demand a far greater share, both of lei- 
sure and talents, than we could find to bestow upon it. Without 
going into the investigation, however, we have enough of the pride 
of soil about us to affirm our belief, that it hag not been because 
Maryland had nothing in her annals that merited historical illus- 
tration—nor because she has wanted sons eminently qualified to 
become her historians. Until within a few years past, authors by 
profession, were scarcely known in any part of our country—we 
include in this class only the makers of books: there have at all 
times been writers, accomplished scholars, whose occasional pro- 
ductions, appearing in the form of pamphlets, contributions to Peri- 
Odicals, or Newspaper essays, upon every subject of science, liter- 
ature, and politics, ought to have been received as sufficient evi- 
dence of intellectual equality to contradict the slanders of our book 
making “ Mothe* Country.” But our writers, of this class, were 
either wealthy and independent enough to indulge their own 
whims and impulses, in the form and manner as well as subject 
of their publications; or they were poor enough to be under the 
necessity of consulting the taste of the public and the caprice of 
employers. From the former, of course, nothing like drudgery 
could be expected; and from the latter, we could look for no la- 
bour that did not promise present reward. Other motives, more 
general and not less powerful in their operation, are now begin- 
ning to influence the enlightened portion of our countrymen—the 
love of fame, and the noble ambition to become the instructors of 
their less gifted fellow-citizens. It may be added, too, that our 
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Booksellers, who, after all, are the great dispensators of inducements 
to authors, are beginning to shake off the timidity which has hith- 
erto outweighed their patriotism, and to feel something like afflation 
of the generous, American spirit, that animates the other great 
trades of the country. They are certainly becoming more willing 
than formerly, to encounter the terrible risk of “covering expen- 
ses,” by the sale of an “ American Book !”” 

With the single exception of ashort “sketch of the history of 
Maryland, during the three first years of its settlement,’ which ap- 
peared some fifteen or twenty years ago, from the pen of a gentle- 
man who gave conclusive proofs of his ability, if he felt the dispo- 
sition, to convert his sketch into a finished picture, we are not ap- 
prized of any regular attempt to let in the light of day upon our 
dusty and caverned records, until this which is now before us :— 
and even for this, it appears, weare indebted rather to adventitious 
causes than to the original purpose of the author, who commenced 
his researches with no view of extending them beyond the pale of 
his own profession. His first design was limited, as he tells us in 
his Preface, to “ the task of collecting and arranging the materials for 
an Elementary Treatise upon the Laws and Institutions of the State,” 
a task which was supposed to be, in some measure, rendered use- 
less, by a subsequent Act of the Legislature, directing “a general 
revision of the laws.’ We know not whether the direct public 
benefit resulting from this Act of the Legislature, has equalled the 
hopes of its originators, but we doubt not that our fellow-citizens 
will join us in rejoicing at one of its indzrect effects—that instead 
of arresting the labours of Mr. McMahon, it operated to enlarge 
his original views, and served as an inducement to him to fight out 
his battle with the moths and spiders, which had so long held 
peaceable possession of our Archives. 

It is greatly to be lamented, however, that this work of Mr. Mc- 
Mahon“comes before the public in an unfinished state——that any 
thing should have rendered it necessary to keep back the Second 
Volume. Indeed, we are left in doubt, whether a second volume 
is to complete the undertaking, or whether it will be still further 
extended; for after a detail of several interesting matters which 
will enter into the second volume—among which is a memoir up- 
on the history and condition of the Indians of Maryland—the au- 
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thor adds: “All else of the plan, that is not developed in this vol- 
ume, will appear in proper season.” We can imagine no reason 
that ought to prevail, either with author or publisher, to bring them 
before their time “into this breathing world, scarce half made up.” 
There have been so many first volumes published, which, from va- 
rious unforeseen obstacles, have remained “unseconded,” that the 
public may well be excused from securing themselves from disap- 
pointment, by withholding their patronage from an unfinished work. 
We have some doubts, whether it may be altogether fair to review 
a work that stands in this predicament; but we trust it will be 
manifest, from the manner in which we speak of it, that we are ac- 
tuated by no unfriendly feelings towards any whose interests are 
concerned in it, and that if we thought the work less deserving of 
encouragement we should be less solicitous for its completion. 
The following remarks, which we extract from the Preface, not 
only afford a good specimen of the author’s style, but evince that 
he entertained a proper sense of the dignity and importance of his 
subject. “The history of his native State abounds with recollec- 
tions that would adorn any people: her sons have been conspicu- 
ous for every talent and virtue that lends dignity to human na- 
ture ; and her institutions dispense freedom, security, and happiness 
to the citizens. Yet where are her memorials of the past, to teach 
whence sprung the enjoyments of the present; and to give value 
and permanence to her liberties, by the knowledge of the perils 
through which they have gone? All have passed, or are passing 
into oblivion; and after the lapse of two centuries, we are yet a 
new people, with scarcely a single monument or cherished remem- 
brance of the past, around which State pride may cling. The ori- 
ginal of many of our institutions are lost to public view: the spir- 
it, nay, the very form of others, are [is] scarc@ly understood ; and 
our Constitution and laws have almost become a mystery, to be 
solved only by the oracular responses of the favored few, who have 
had the means-and leisure to explore them. Intent upon the present, 
we seem to have forgotten that the great secret of national advance- 
ment consists in the cultivation of a proper national pride; and 
that the elements of this pride exist in the associations of a nation’s 
history, and in the devotion to her institutions which springs from 
a knowledge of their nature and ends. By these the citizen is 
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identified with his country, and subjected to the influence of feel- 
ings and impulses, which, in times past, have made men heroes and 
patriots, and conducted whole nations to freedom. The welfare 
and advancement of the State, are thus made objects of individual 
interest ; and in the engrossing desire to advance its character, all 
petty jealousies and rivalries.are merged. If such is the result of 
a proper State pride, where is the State whom [which] it behooves 
more sedulously to cultivate it, than that in which we dwell?” 

We are well pleased with the plan of the work, so far as it is “de- 
veloped in this volume,” and have no hesitation in saying that, if 
its completion should fulfil the promise of its inception, it will en- 
title the author to the lasting gratitude of the people of Maryland; 
which, for his sake, we sincerely hope may be shown by something 
more present and substantial than the breath of praise. In the 
manner of its execution, it is evident the author has paid much more 
attention to the valuable purpose of giving information, than tothe 
choice of termsin which it should be conveyed : his diction does not 
always possess the purity and dignity which should characterise 
the language of history; and there is too often occasion to re- 
mark that the author seems to pay more respect to the authority of 
the new Cabinet Grammar, than to the established rules of Mur- 
ray. But these are minor faults, abundantly redeemed by the mass 
of useful and important matter which it has rescued from the 
“edacious tooth of time.” The publishers deserve much praise 
for the handsome manner in which they have executed their por- 
tion of the task.— 





MAN’S STAY AND SOLACE. 


As the vine, which has long twined its graceful foliage around 
the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy 
plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling around it with caressing 
tendrils, and bind up its shattered boughs, so it is beautifully or- 
dered by Providence, that woman, who is the mere dependent or- 
nament of man in his happier house, should be his stay and solace, 
winding herself into the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly 
supporting the drooping head, and binding up the broken heart. 
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“THE BOOK,”—“THE CONTROVERSY,” 


AND 


THE RESIGNATION OF MINISTERS. 


—_—_—_— 


“Ouais! i) semble qu’ils sortent mal satisfaits d'ici! 
, D’ou pourroit venir leur mecontentement? II faut savoir un pue ce que c'est.—"’ 
Les Precieuses Ridicules. 


—_—_ 


The war in Europe, which has, probably, ere this, spread itself 
over the greater part of the continent, may be more sanguinary in 
some of its incidents, but we doubt whether it is carried on with 
more excited fury, or more determined animosity, than that which 
still rages, in this quarter of the world, between the dissevered 
branches of the Jackson dynasty. The Vice President’s “ fire- 
brand” has even outrun our ‘anticipations in the rapidity of its ef- 
fects—the flames of discord, confusion, and terror, which it kindled 
in the heart of “the republican party,” have already caught the 
combustible materials of the Star Chamber, and its inmates are fly- 
ing from the desolation with an instinct peculiar to the Soricinean 
race. There is scarcely any thing left for the friends of the Amer- 
ican System, of order, union, and good government, to do—they 
have but to look on, gravely if they can, while their enemies are 
flying, or falling, on all sides, overthrown, stripped, scalped, man- 
gled, by each other, with the same ferocious delight that erewhile 
displayed itself in their united efforts to pull down the temple of Li- 
berty. Let them go on! Nothing can be more certain than that 
the several factions of the late Combination, instead of dividing the 
world between them, according to their original compact, will, in 
the end, have nothing to share but its contempt and derision. In 
the mean time, all that the crisis demands from the patriot, is, to 
lend every facility in his power towards disseminating among the 
people the faithful sketches which these controvertists give of each 
other; to explain and illustrate what they have purposely, or igno- 
rantly, left obscure ; and to be vigilant in seizing every opportunity 
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to expose, so far as they are either confessed or proved in the pro- 
gress of “the controversy,” the numerous secret conspiracies which 
had for their object the “ transfer” of the people, from one to another 
of the aspiring demagogues, as if the sovereignty over them had 
been one of the spoils of victory. 

The resignation of a whole Cabinet, is a new thing in our gov- 
ernment—that is, new as to time, manner, and circumstance. The 
members of the last Administration, it is true, all resigned; but it 
was onthe last day of the Presidential term—when self-respect, 
and proper considerations of delicacy towards the new Executive, 
demanded that they should leave him a clear field of action. But 
here is an administration, in the flood of their boasted usefulness, 
at the very moment when, if we are to believe their own presses, 
the country stands most in need of their services, and their patron, 
the President, most requires their invigorated support—suddenly 
cutting loose the united obligations of patriotism and gratitude, and 
seeking their own sufety by deserting both country and benefactor 
—hauling down their flag at the first hostile shot from a discarded 
favorite! Well may such an occurrence be said to constitute an 
epoch in our history—the escape of Mahomet from Mecca, was not 
more memorable, than this Hegira of the Jackson Cabinet ; but we 
doubt whether the worshippers of the latter will be equally multi- 
plied by the event. 

Strange as the event is, we looked for it, sometime before its actu- 
al occurrence—not that we made any pretensions to the gift of pro- 
phecy, but simply and naturally, because we heard of it, as com- 
ing from an authority, not generally very much respected, but, to 
which, circumstances, as we thought, gave a sanction that enti- 
tled it to credit. One of the miseries of sudden elevation, is, the 
impossibility of shaking off unequal and incongruous associations. 
A political Parvenue, whose private, familiar circle, derives its sole 
claim to notice from the reflected lustre of Ais distinction, is 
eternally liable to have his secrets betrayed-—not by the treach- 
ery, but the vanity, of those who compose it. The instance to 
which we allude, and which we shall relate exactly as we heard it, 
forms an anecdote of the times well worth recording. About 
the time that some of the distant papers began to hint, as if 
from good authority, that the President was tired of his Secretary 
of the Treasury, and wished him to resign—(at least three weeks 
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before the event took place—) a certain very important personage 
in Washington, who stands in the same relation to one of the late 
cabinet that Abomilique did to Bluebeard, and whom it has long been 
a favorite amusement of the wags of the city to draw into occa- 
sional political conversation, for the sake of witnessing the ridicu- 
lous mixture of pomposity and condescension with which he “de- 
livers himself,’ in a company of some half dozen or more, was 
asked his opinion as to the probability of Mr. Ingham’s resignation : 
—after a decent time given to the foolery of disclaiming all source 
of information not open to other people on the subject, and feign- 
ing to yield at last to the great anxiety of the company to know the 
views of so profound a politician, Sir Oracle began :—“ Well gen- 
tlemen, since you press me so hard, I'll tell you what J think— 
but mind, it is my, individual, opinion—nothing offictal—I think 
it wont be long before they'll all resign.”---* What, all ?”—* Aye, 
all! but, then, I think, may be, that fwo of ’em will come in again !” 
—*Then it is your opinion, that it is all a trick to get rid of Ing- 
ham and Branch ?”—“I dont say that exactly—but it is my opin- 
ion they wont be reappointed.” 

All who know the Sir Oracle of this anecdote, must know that 
neither this, nor any other, idea, ever originated in his brain—the 
secret consultations of a part of the Cabinet had been disclosed to 
him, or talked of in his presence; and his “opinion” was the 
knowledge of a determination already formed. But a comparison 
of dates will show, that there was more difficulty in the “arrange- 
ment” than had been anticipated. Mr. Ingham held on with a 
pertinacity that was near defeating this master-stroke of the “little 
magician,” and it was not until the 19th, that, in compliance with a 
request of the President, he consented to “ give up the Ship.” The 
“ thinking Secretary” was still more dilatory, in becoming a Vol- 
unteer after the Irish fashion, than Mr. Ingham himself—so muclt 
more so, indeed, that, if we are correctly informed, the “Globe” 
itself stood still for several hours to fvait the utterance of his reluc- 
tant “aye.” 

Whatever colouring may be given to the transaction, this, we 
have no doubt, is the real history of the resignations. It was 
well known that Mr. Ingham, notwithstanding the many hints that 
were given him, had made up his mind to stand his ground until 
it might please the President to speak categorically—The Presi- 
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dent, who saw the ticklish conditions of his popularity in Pennsyl- 
vania, was afraid to put at hazard even the little influence which 
his Secretary of the Treasury had in that State, by turning him 
out; and thus it became necessary to have recourse to “ manage- 
ment””—that sort of management, a proficiency in which had gain- 
ed for the Secretary of State the honorable soubriquet of “little Ma- 
gician.” The farce was worthy of the actors who played it—we 
have often seen children enact the same game: when two or three, 
of a larger growth, or fancying themselves engaged in more manly 
purposes, are annoyed by the forced participation of younger brats 
in their sports, they suddenly pretend to abandon the design in 
hand, retire from the ground, and, having thus got rid of their trou- 
blesome companions, the young diplomats return in triumph to 
their relinquished pursuits. The intrigue was altogether suited to 
infant Machiavel’s; and, though subsequent events or circumstan- 
ces may change or modify its course, the original and sole object 
was whatAbomilique stated it to be. 

There is something remarkable in the mode by which the cor- 
respondence, on the subject of these resignations, is brought be- 
fore the public. Three different vehicles, and three separate times, 
are chosen for the communication of the correspondence of three 
of the Secretaries—First, comes that of Mr. Van Buren, in the 
“Globe” of the 20th—next, Mr. Eaton’s in the “Intelligencer” of 
the 21st—and then Mr. Ingham’s, in the “ Telegraph” of the 22d! 
Whether it was thought worth while to hold a correspondence with 
the other Secretary does not yet appear— * it would certainly be 
ungrateful in the President not to bestow a little blarney upon him, 
too ; particularly as, to him, if we are not mistaken, he is indebted, 
for one of his many titles of distinction: “ The greatest and best 
of men !”—Was this literatim method of dealing out information 
to the people adopted by accident, or was there design,in it. We 
confess ourselves unable to comprehend its purpose or meaning. 
It would seem, however, that the President, whose duty it was to 
make known to his constituents the resignations of his Cabinet as 
they occurred, left them to find out as they could these important 
movements, in which every thing concurred, at the present crisis, 


* The correspondence with Mr. Branch has appeared, since this was written. 
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to give them so deep an interest; and that the individuals, not for 
the satisfaction of the people, but to serve each his own purpose, 

ublished what severally concerned themselves, how, when, and 
where, that purpose could best be answered. Why Mr. Ingham 
should have chosen the “Telegraph,” is easily understood ; but 
why Mr. Eaton should have selected the “ Intelligencer,” rather 
than the “Globe,” is a mystery of which we may probably have 
the solution, in time. 

The letter of Mr. Van Buren, though four days later in date 
than that of Mr. Eaton, being the first given to the public, is enti- 
tled to priority of notice, and we shall therefore spend a few mo- 
ments in endeavouring to unravel its intricacies—we say endea- 
vouring, for notwithstanding the President’s instant convictions 
by its powerful reasoning, we confess its involutions have appear- 
ed to us to partake of the character ascribed to the prison of the 
fabled Minotaur. From the two first paragraphs of this famous 
epistle, it would seem that Mr. Van Buren announces himself as 
a candidate for the Presidency, and that delicacy towards the in- 
cumbent requires that he should no longer hold the place of coun- 
sellor to his rival— 

“I feel it to be my duty [says he] to retire from the office to 
which your confidence and partiality called me. The delicacy of 
this step, under the circumstances in which it is taken, will, I trust, 
be deemed an ample apology for stating more at large, than might 
otherwise have been necessary, the reasons by which I am influ- 
enced, 

From the moment of taking my seat in‘your Cabinet, it has been 
my anxious wish and zealous endeavour to prevent a premature 
agitation of the question of your successor; and at all events, to 
discountenance, and if possible to repress the disposition, at an 
early day manifested, to connect my name with that disturbing to- 
pic. Of thesincerity and the constancy of this disposition, no one 
has had a better opportunity to judge than yourself. It has, how- 
ever, been unavailing. Circumstances, not of my creation, and al- 
together beyond my control, have given to this subject a turn which 
cannot now be remedied, except by a self-distranchisement which, 
even if dictated by my individual wishes, could hardly be reconcila- 
ble with propriety or self-respect.” 
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Notwithstanding his anxious wish and. zealous endeavor to stick 
to the duties of his office, and let the citizens of the United States 
think and act for themselves, such is the uncontrollable torrent of his 
popularity, that he is forced to put himself in the field, or commit 
the unpardonable sin of self disfranchisement! He would cheer- 
fully serve General Jackson six years longer, in the humble capa- 
city of chief Secretary, but “circumstances” imperiously call upon 
him to discard every generous and disinterested feeling, that he 
may serve himself, in the higher station which he fancies within his 
grasp. Now. Mr. Van Buren has certainly a right, if he please, to 
become a candidate for the Presidency, and being a candidate, it 
may be honest in him to consider that as a sufficient reason why 
he should not stand in the relation of principal adviser to one of 
his rivals. But either Mr. Van Buren now means to be a candidate, 
in opposition to his friend Jackson, or the same reason existed 
why he ought not to have accepted the Secretaryship of State, in 
the first instance—for Mr. Van Buren will hardly be bold enough 
to affirm that he did not look to the succession, more than two years 
ago. He has, therefore, for two years, acted against the plain dic- 
tates of “duty,” and “delicacy,” or these are not the motives of 
his resignation. 

We are confirmed in our impression, that Mr. Van Buren is now 
before the people as a rival of the incumbent, by what follows :— 

“Concerning the injurious effects which the circumstance of a 
member of the Cabinet’s occupying the relation towards the coun- 
try to which I have adverted, is calculated to have upon the con- 
duct of public affairs, there cannot, I think, at this time, be room 
for two opinions. Diversities of ulterior preference among the 
friends of an adminisiration are unavoidable ; and even if the res- 
pective advocates of those thus placed in rivalship be patriotic 
enough to resist the temptation of creating obstacles to the advance- 
ment of him to whose elevation they are opposed, by embarrassing 
the branch of public service committed to his charge, they are, 
nevertheless, by their position, exposed to the suspicion of enter- 
taining and encouraging.such views: a suspicion which can sel- 
dom fail in the end, to aggravate into present alienation and hostil- 
ity the prospective differences which first gave rise to it. Thus, 
under the least unfavorable consequences, individual injustice is 
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suffered, and the Administration embarrassed and weakened. What- 
ever may have been the course of things under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the earlier stage of the Republic, my experience has 
fully satisfied me, that, at this day, when the field of selection has 
become so extended, the circumstance referred to, by augmenting 
the motives and sources of opposition to the measures of the Exec- 
utive, must unavoidably prove the cause of injury to the public 
service, for a counterpoise to which we may in vain look to the pe- 
culiar qualifications of any individual: and even if I should in 
this be mistaken, still I cannot so far deceive myself as to believe 
for a moment that I am included in the exceptions.” 

As Mr. Van Buren was the only “member of the Cabinet,” “oc- 
cupying the relation towards the country to which,” in the two 
former paragraphs, he has, “ adverted,.” it seems to be clear, that 
by “those thus placed in rivalship,” he can only refer to General 
Jackson and himself ; and that the fear, that those, whose “ ulte- 
rior preference” would lead them to vote a second time for Jack- 
son, may not be found “patriotic enough to resist the temptation” 
of “embarrassing the branch of public service commited to his [V. 
bs] charge,” and thus giving an advantage over him to the man 
of their “ullerior preference,” has been a stronger inducement 
than either “duty” or “delicacy” to the “step” which has been 
taken. If this be not the fair meaning of the long, parenthetical, 
and intricate sentence, in which these phrases occur, we abandgn 
the hope of interpreting it. 

Notwithstanding this obvions meaning of the Secretary’s lan- 
guage, however, according to the common rules of construction, 
some of his commentators have inferred, from the remaining por- 
tion of his letter, that he really does not mean to enter the lists 
against the Knight of the Hermitage, but intends to devote himself 
“in private life” to the promotion of his “re-election,” “ from a 
deep conviction of its importance to the country,” and that he will 
thus be yielding “to the obvious wishes of the people !”—Let us 
hear what he says :— 

“ Allow me, Sir, to present one more view of the subject :—¥ou 
have consented to stand before your constituents for re-election. 
Of their decision, resting as it does upon the unbought suffrages 
of a free, numerous, and widely extended people, it becomes no 
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man to speak with certainty. Judging, however, from the past, 
and making a reasonable allowance for the fair exercise of the in- 
telligence and public spirit of your fellow-citizens, I cannot hesi- 
tate in adopting the belief that the confidence, as well in your ca- 
pacity for civil duties as in your civic virtues, already so spontaneous- 
ly and strikingly displayed, will be manifested with increased en- 
ergy, now, that all candid observers must admit their utmost ex- 
pectations to have been more than realized. 

If this promise, so auspicious tothe best interests of our common 
country, be fulfilled, the concluding term of your administration 
will, in the absence of any prominent cause of discord among its 
supporters, afford a-most favorable opportunity for the full ac- 
complishment of those important public objects, in the prosecution 
of which I have witnessed on your part such steady vigilance and 
untiring devotion. To the unfavorable influence which my con- 
tinuance in your Cabinet, under existing circumstances, may exer- 
cise upon this flattering prospect, | cannot, sir, without a total dis- 
regard of the lights of experience, and without shutting my eyes 
to the obvious tendency of things for the future, be insensible. 
Having, moreover, from a deep conviction of its importance to the 
country, been among the most urgent of your advisers to yield 
yourself to the obvious wishes of the People; and, knowing the 
sacrifice of personal feeling which was involved in your acquies- 
cence, I cannot reconcile it to myself to be in any degree the 
cause of embarrassment to you during the period which, as it cer- 
tainly will be of deep interest to your country, is moreover des- 
tined to bring toits close your patriotic, toilsome, and eventful pub- 
lic life.” 

There is no actual pledge in all this, that the Secretary will 
give either his vote, or his influence, to the re-election of Gener- 
al Jackson. It is true, he says he was “among the most urgent” 
of the General’s “advisers,” “to stand” “for re-election”—but 
then Mr. Van Buren was no doubt under the delusion of his own 
necromancy as to the “obvious wishes of the people:” his eyes 
have since been opened ; and the evidence, every where, “so spon- 
taneously and strikingly displayed,” that ‘‘the People” have lost 
all “confidence, as well in” the “capacity for civil duties as in” the 
“civic virtues” of Andrew Jackson, has convinced him that “it be-. 
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comes no man to speak with certainty” of the wishes of the Peo- 
ple. ‘The smoke from his own cauldrons, has been sufficiently 
dissipated, to show the “little magician” the unsubstantial nature of 
his former dreams, and the folly of trusting his hopes any longer 
to the magic of a name. No politician, in his sober senses, will 
believe, that Martin Van Buren would throw away the crutch upon 
which he leaned, if he did not think that he could “stand” more 
safely without it. If he had really believed, that public expecta- 
tion had been “ more than realized,” and that, in “making a rea- 
sonable allowance for the fair exercise of the intelligence and pub- 
lic spirit of” his fellow-citizens, their attachment to General Jack- 
son would be “manifested with increased energy,” at the coming 
election, the country would never have heard of Mr. Van Buren’s 
resignation. An aspiring politician—which the avowals in this 
letter prove the “little magician” to be—never voluntarily relin- 
quishes a chance of promotion: with such an one, “ulterior” suc- 
cess sanctifies all intermediate “steps ;” and if Mr. Van Buren had 
believed, that his continuance in the Cabinet offered greater prom- 
ise of that success, than his “thus severing, and with seeming abrupt- 
ness, the official ties by which” he was “associated” with it, he 
would have retained his post, no matter how much he thought it 
“calculated, to attract assaults” upon his friend the General. Up- 
on what he founds the prophecy which closes this extract, we 
know not; but if General Jackson should be elected a second time, 
we think that no mere human prescience should venture to set a 
term to his destiny—The remainder of the letter, is a mere cue 
to the answer—a foundation for the President’s complimentary 
superstructure, which we shall examine, when we get through the 
resignations. 

Next, in the order of publication, comes the letter of Mr. Eaton, 
which, in point of composition, is by far the best we have yet seen 
under his name. Like the Swan, he seems to have reserved all his 
sweetness for his dying notes. Accustomed as we have been, to 
see nothing from his pen but the grossest outrages upon grammar 
and common sense, we are agreeably struck with the neatness, 

.simplicity, and general correctness of this last production, and wil- 
lingly give ourtestimony to the great progress, which the hero’s bi- 
ographer has made, in the system of internal improvement. There 
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is one position, however, in the Secretary’s letter, which we can- 
not help bringing into relief—he seems to have taken for granted, 
that the only motive which could operate with any body to enter 
or remain in, General Jackson’s “Cabinet,” is, the desire to serve 
himself or his friends. Mr. Eaton entered it contrary to his own 
wishes, and merely for the sake of making comfortable provision 
for those connected with him—having accomplished this, by ma- 
king one brother-in-law an Auditor, another Chief Clerk, a third a 
clerk, and his father-in-law, an Inspector of the Penitentiary, and 
having no longer any thing “to desire, as it regards myself or 
friends,” says he, “it occurs to me, that the time is now at hand, 
when I may” “ retire,” “with propriety.” This isvery frank,and upon 
the whole, more modest than many others would have been, having 
the Secretary’s supposed influence over the hero—but for the hon- 
our of our country, we hope he has been mistaken in the assump- 
tion, that all General Jackson’s friends are mere cormorants who 
follow him for the crumbs of office.—There is another point, in 
which Mr. Eaton discovers more modesty, and more sagacity, than 
his colleague of the State Department—he does not venture to pre- 
dict, that the partiality of the People for General Jackson, “ will 
be manifested with increased energy” at the next election—on the 
contrary, he very judiciously contents himself with saying, that the 
course of the Administration, “being fairly developed, is before the 
people, for approval or condemnation,” and that his resignation 
cannot affect a policy already brought to the bar of public judg- 
ment. Mr. Eaton says nothing about “discord” in the Cabinet, 
and the necessity of withdrawing all attractions of assault from the 
Administration; for any thing contained in his letter, we might 
suppose that the most delightful harmony had prevailed among its 
members, and that he retired in a mere surfeit of concord. 

Here, then, we have two members of what General Jackson, by 
a most felicitous trope, calls “a unit,” spontaneously, as it would 
seem, severing the ties that associated them in such harmonious 
diapason and for reasons altogether distinct and independent— 
The one, either because he means to oppose his Chief in the field, 
or because he may attract assaults upon his Cabinet,—the other, 
simply and plainly, because he wants nothing either for himself or 
his friends. Now, admitting the reasons to be fairly given in both 
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cases, and to be all-sufficient in respect to these two individuals, 
what is there in either of them that could have brought the Presi- 
dent to the “conviction” that he “must entirely renew” his Cabi- 
net? And, having been brought to that conviction, “after mature 
deliberation” —to wit, in Mr. Eaton’s case, from the 7th to the 8th» 
and in Mr, Van Buren’s, from the 11th to the 12th April—why did 
he stop short of an entire renewal of his Cabinet? Why did he 
refuse to accept the offered resignation of Mr. Barry? and above 
all, why did he linger to communicate his determination, in the 
case of Mr. Ingham, until the 18th, and in the case of Mr. Branch» 
until the 19th of April?—These are all questions of interest, upon 
which we have much to say—but we have already extended this ar- 
ticle beyond the limits we assigned to ourselves for such discussions, 
and must postpone our further remarks to a future number. The 
correspondence of Mr. Ingham and Mr. Branch, the latter of which 
came to us as we were writing this page, will be found to throw 
considerable light upon the motives of the “ resignations:” the let- 
ters of both these gentlemen are replete with “food for specula- 
tion,” and we shall pay due honour to the feast. 
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We hope that an indulgent public will not deem us presumptu- 
ous if we venture to lay before them some of the literary labours 
of an ancestor whose memory we have always cherished with ven- 
eration. We hope we will be pardoned for prefixing to the ex- 
tracts which we have thought proper to select, a sentence or two 
by way of biographical notice.—The Reverend Thomas Chase was 
born in the year 1700, in the City of London, during the reign of 
William and Mary. His father, Samuel Chase, opposed Sir Robert 
Walpole in one of those struggles for popular rights, (called rebel- 
lion.) Samuel, with his family, retired to Scotland, leaving his son 
Thomas at Eaton college to complete his education, and where he 
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soon shone conspicuously in the various walks of literary know- 
ledge. He made himself master of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew and 
Syriac languages, and treasured his mind from the rich stores of eru- 
dition which a knowledge of those languages opened to him.—He 
emigrated to America in the year 1735, and settled in Somerset 
County, Eastern Shore of Maryland, where he married and became 
the father of the late Judge Chase, one of the Patriarchs of the Re- 
volution. Thomas Chase removed to Baltimore when this City 
was in its infancy, and became the Rector of St. Paul’s parish, which 
he oecupied during the space of thirty years, and until his death. 
The Arch-bishop of Canterbury sent over for this church the first 
Bell that ever sounded in Baltimore, and which now rings each 
sabbath morning from the steeple of the New St. Paul’s.—He died 
in his eightieth year, and among his manuscripts was found. the en- 
tire translation of the seventeen books of the punicks of Silias Jtali- 
cus in verse, after the manner of Pope’s Homer. It may seem al- 
most incredible that the productions of Imperial Rome—of her intel- 
lectual empire, whose proud monuments survive so many of her fal- 
len columns and temples, should receive augmentation of interest 
from the exertions of American genius. The Editor may be blind- 
ed by the prejudices of kindred, in thinking them worthy of publica- 
tion—Aware of this, she has permitted herself in the following se- 
lections to make only a few extracts for the test of judicious criti- 
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cism. 


SILIAS ITALICUS, 










of an ancient and illustrious family, a distinguished Latin Poet who 
made no inconsiderable figure at the Roman bar where he was es- 
teemed an accomplished orator and advocate, was born about 
twelve years before the death of the Emperor Tiberius. After sus- 
taining the reputation of great integrity in the administration of his 
government in his Asiatic proconsolate, he retired from Rome to 
the enjoyment of several delightful seats-about Campagnia, itself 
then one of the finest views in the world. He purchased Tully’s 
Villa, called the Academy, and that of Virgil near Naples, whose 
tomb he visited with the reverence of a temple, and observed his 
birth day with more solemnity than his own. These villas he fur- 
nished with books, statuary, and paintings, and al] the elegant lux- 
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uries of the age, and here he passed the calm remainder of his days 
in the indulgence of his refined taste and the study of his favourite au- 
thors. In this delightful retirement he wrote his poem of the se- 
cond punick war, which though strictly historical, is embellished 
with such poetical stories as were preserved in the legends of the 
age in which he lived, and is every where beautified with that land- 
scape painting so much admired in the two great fathers of Poetry, 
and so constantly imitated by succeeding poets, as if they thought 
it an ingredient in the definition of an Epic. In this calm retreat 
he outlived his seventy-fifth year, ‘when he put an end to his life 
by fasting with a constancy not to be diverted. He died in the 
second year of the Emperor Trajan, and of Christ about one hun- 
dred and fiftcen. 

The first book of the Punicks contains an account of the breach 
of the league between Rome and Carthage, with a narrative of 
events which occurred, previous to the siege of Sagunthum. The 
translator presents to our view a portrait of the Carthagenian hero 
in the following lines :— 


This said,—her chief the furious Power inspires, 
Breathes in his breast, and fills with all her fires. 
An impious valour in his bosom glowed, 
A thirst of lawless power, and human blood; 
Peace, prime of blessings his bold thoughts despise ; 
Arm’d he braves heaven and all its gods defies ; 
Hot with his ycuth he burns to wipe away 
His country’s shame, Agates dreadful day ; 
And, in Sicilian billows happier drown 
Rome’s hateful league, or make that league their own. 
So kindles in his breast the martial flame; 
So moves the power, and drives him on to fame. 
In dreams * the warrior mounts the Alpine steeps, 
Bounds o’er the summits, down the vallies sweeps; 
Bursts in Jove’s Temple, flings the flaming brands, 
Dethrones the thunderer, and his dome commands. 
* In dreams] These dreams of Hannibal passing the Alps, storming the Capitol, and shout 
ing in a visionary battle are very natural to one, whose waking thoughts were full of his fu- 


ture campaigns; and beautifully imaged and expressed. Werind this effect running through 
the mental! world rational and irrational, as far as our observation extends. 
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Oft, sleep retiring at the dawn of light, 
Through the deep silence of the solemn night 

In shouts he sends his dreadful voice around; 
His rous’d attendants startle at the sound ; 

In sweats oft find him fighting o’er with air 

His future battles in a mimic war. 

This hate to Rome in rage of wrath express’d 

His father’s fury kindled in his breast. 
From Barca sprung a Sarran stock of old 
Great Belus author of his race he told; 
For when Pheenecian Dido left her Tyre, 
The young Belides fled Pygmalion’s ire, 
Sad partner of her flight to Libya’s shore; 

Shar’d every grief and every danger bore. 

Thus in his grandsire’s glory and his own 
Great, like himself, Hamilcar forms his son ; 
Soon as his lips distinguished accents know, 
His little tongue was taught to lisp the foe; 

His infant bosom felt an early flame 

And his heart flutter’d at the Roman name. 

Full in the centre of the city stood 

A temple * sacred to Eliza’s blood; 

‘T'he yew and pine project their gloom around, 
And add new horrors to the holy ground: 

Here, if belief to current fame be due, 

The love-sick Queen her last of sorrows knew ; 
Here marble heroes, a majestic row, 

From Belus downward her high lineage show; 
In silent pomp the solemn dome they keep; 
Each mournful statue more than seems to weep; 
Pride of his race the great Agenor stands, 

And he, who named Pheenicia’s fruitful lands ; 
Lost by nice art her own pale image dies ; 
Before her feet the Trojan dagger lies; 










































* In this temple sacred to Dido the father addresses his son, who at the Altar swears eternal 
enmity to Rome, and the sacredness of the oath made such an impression upon his mind as no- 
thing afterwards could ever efface, he there first imbibed that hatred to Rome which ended 
These interesting incidents are given in the following lines.— 






only with his life. 
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Herself Sicheus joins on Lethes shore, 

For ever joins him now to part no more; 

Around an hundred Altars fill the sight 

“To Hades sacred, and the powers of light; 

Loose hair’d the priest in sable Stole attends; 

And Proserpine invokes the Stygian friends; 

A dreadful hiss the gloomy silence breaks; 

In muttering thunder earth the signal speaks; 

Hell’s Empress seconds her accepting sign; 

On every altar fires unkindled shine ; 

And, madly as the mystic song goes round 

In terms terrific, and a rant of sound, 

Sad spectres rising from the nether skies 

Hover in air and swim before their eyes; 

Eliza’s visage varying more and more 

Sweats in the marble at the magic power. 

*T was here * young Hannibal’s illustrious Sire 

Made the first trial of his future fire: 

And bold he faced the dreadful deeds of night, 

The raving priest and every horrid rite ; 

Fearless he heard those awful sounds, that raise 

The dying fires, and ey’d the mounting blaze. 

This when the parent saw, with greedy joy 

Fierce as he spoke, he hugged his hopeful boy. 
Twice conquer’d Phrygians dare, oh dire disgrace! 

Impose their leagues on Cadmus’ royal race ; 

Should fate the fervour of my soul withstand 

To wage the war, and free my native land, 

Wish thou my son the praise, the glory thine, 

To pour destruction on Laurentum’s line; 

Let trembling Tuscans now thy rise descry 

Like some red Comet kindling in the sky; 


* The gloom of the temple, the mournful faces of the statues there, the hundred Altars, the 
subterranean thunder, the hiss, the rising of the ghosts, the fires kindling on the Altars at the 
incantation of the raving Priest are circumstances from their solemnity, terror, novelty, beau- 
tiful in Epic; and young Hannibal's undaunted behaviour in the midst of such strange and 
alarming objects is quite in character, and well painted ; the sweat upon the face of Dido's 


statue is finely romantic. 
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t) 
Like death thy dreadful progress let them fear, 


And every Latian womb refuse to bear. 

Thus vain declaiming, with an oath profound 
The child repeating from his lips he bound : 

When manhood meeting my prime youth shall bring 
A strength of vigour on his eagle wing, 

With sword and fire the Romans III pursue 
Thro’ land and sea; and Ilion’s doom renew; 
By Mars omnipotent our guardian care, 

By thy dread names, mighty Queen, I swear; 
Not all their Alps with tow’ring rock immur’d ; 
Not all their Capitol of Gods adjur’d; 

Not all the leagues, that all those Gods can bind, 
Shall ever daunt this heart or change this mind. 

So said, a victim of a sable hue 
To thee, great Hecate triform power, they slew ; 
The holy wizard with a ritual haste 
Divides the carcass of the trembling beast; 

And, e’er from life th’ unfetter’d spirit flies, 
Reads the quick entrails and prophetic cries : 

Atolian fields with slaughter cover’d o’er, 

And lakes I see, that stream with Roman gore; 
What mounds of mountains to the stars extend! 
High on their peaky tops thy tents depend; 

And now like gushing streams the troops amain 
Pour down the rocks and swarm upon the plain; 
Hesperia’s towns in smoking ruins lie; 

And Po’s wide waters run a purple dye; 
Stretch’d on dead heaps dishonour’d dust defiles 
The third, that bore to Jove his royal spoils : 
Gods! what a tempest down the sky descends! 
The bursting clouds how quick the lightning rends! 
What mean the powers? I hear the dire alarms 
Of wrath divine, and see great Jove in arms. 

So far their doom they knew, the rest to come 
Juno withheld; the Fibers strait were dumb ; 
Their better part of life she let them view ; 

And o’er their train of ills a veil of darkness drew. 

Thus leaving fate to heaven’s disposing hand, 
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And marching, where on earth’s remotest strand 

Calpe, Herculean mound, and Gades appear, 

And fell the limits of the world are near, 

There, while he battles* on the bloody plain, 

By chance of war the Lybean Leader’s slain. 
Next Hasdrubal the reigns of empire held, 

He, who the wealthy western nations quelled ; 

Who made the wild Iberia feel his sway, 

And taught the roving Becti where to stray ; 

But of a gloomy, fierce, resenting mind, 

Enrag’d, unsated; not enraged, unkind; 

The love of slaughter was his savage joy ; 

His use of power unbounded to destroy ; 

He deem’d it great and godlike to be fear’d, 

And when he punish’d, kill’d by deaths unheard. 

*Hamilcar was slain in an engagement with the Vettones, a people of Lusitania, the pres- 


ent Portugal ; he was succeeded in the government, by his son-in-law, Ha d ubal, whose char- 
acter is thus drawn by the Poet.— 
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The Southern Editors are irreconcilable foes to education.— 
They have always held it to be an outrage and an attack on 
the safety of society to educate the blacks; and the Colum- 
bia Telescope is pretty severe on the advertisement of the Mis- 
tress of an Academy, which details the branches of education 
taught there to young ladies. It seems that the gentlemen of the 
South are desirous to monopolize all the learning in the world ; 
and that every attempt to diffuse instruction to others is an assault 
on their high prerogative. We think that, if this plan of monopoly 
had been pursued in other countries, literature would have lacked 
some of its brightest ornaments; and even in our own country, had 
this heresy prevailed, we should never have heard of a Sigourney, 
a Hale, and other enlightened females who have shed light and 
beauty on the taste and talents of the new world. Away with 
such narrow views. Let the gates of the temple of knowledge be 
widened to admit, and thrown open to receive, the universal race 
of man. 
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Selected. 


REMONSTRANCE OF ALMASA ALLICAWN, WIFE OF 
ALMAS ALLICAWN, TO WARREN HASTINGS. 


It was said that Warren Hastings, having taken the husband of 
this lady, one of the Eastern princes, prisoner, agreed to save his 
life for a ransom, and that he took the ransom and put the pris- 
oner to death. 


My subjects slaughter’d, my whole kingdom spoil’d : 

My treasures wasted and my husband slain. 

O say, vile monster! art thou satisfied ? 

Hast thou, rapacious brute! sufficient wealth? 

Hastings !—my husband was your prisoner— 

The wealth of kingdoms flew to his relief; 

You took the ransom, and you broke your faith. 

Almas was slain— twas perjury to your soul ; 

But perjury’s a little crime with you. 

In souls so black, it seem’d almost a virtue !— 

Say, cruel monster! art thou thirsting still 

For human gore? O may’st thou ever thirst, 

And may the righteous gods deny thee water 

To cool thy boiling blood, inhuman wretch! 
And, bloody ruffian! thou must go where Almas 

Sits on a throne of state, and every hour 

He stabs an Englishman, and sweetly feasts 

Upon his bloody heart and trembling liver. 

Yet, Hastings, tremble not, forthou art safe, 

Yes, murderer! thou art safe from this repast : 

A heart polluted with ten thousand crimes, 

Is not a feast for Almas, he will pluck 

That savage heart out of its bloody case, 

And toss it to his dogs; wolves shall grow mad 

By feeding on thy murderous carcass.—More,— 
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When some vile wretch, some monster of mankind, 
Some brute like thee, perhaps thy relative, 

Laden with horrid crimes without a name, 

Shall stalk through earth, and we want curses for him, 
We'll torture thought to curse the wretch, and then, 
To damn him most supreme, we’ll call him Hastings. 





Selected for the National Magazine. 


A SUNDAY IN LONDON. 


Sunday! what a variety of sensations does this day of rest cre- 
ate. How many, ere its morning dawns, throw up their sash win- 
dows, and cast an anxious glance towards the east, to ascertain 
whether it is to be rain or sunshine; whether the new pelisse and 
bonnet are to be sported, and returned unspotted to their domicils 
of drawer and bandbox, where, neatly papered, they are to rest 
while their mistress fags, to be again brought into work, when she 
takes her pleasure ; or whether these cherished garments are to be 
“drenched with envious rain.”” How many hearts flutter at the an- 
ticipation of what the pleasures of the day may produce; and how 
many would willingly prolong its hours through the remainder of 
the week, insensible that it derives more than half the enjoyment 
for which they prize it, from the very circumstance of its recurring 
but once in seven days. 


Whether it be looked upon, in a religious point of view, as a day 
set apart from worldly concerns, to be devoted to Him, who him- 
self “rested on the seventh day from all his work ;” or merely con- 


sidered in a political one, as a day of rest from the laborious toils 
of the week, as the only day of pleasure out of the seven; there 
is scarcely a person, excepting in the monotonous existence of ex- 
treme haut-ton, where every day is alike passionless and pleasure- 
less, because it is the same, upon whose mind Sunday does not ex- 
ert some species of influence. 
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The merchant, who finds his repose in calculating the profits of 
his week’s speculation ;—the tradesman, who quits for twenty-four 
hours the diminutive parlour, which commands the rich and pleas- 
ant prospect of his till, forthe drawing-room, ten feet square, whose 
shutters are never open but when those of the shop are closed, and 
whose chilling comforts are, through the triflings of his spouse, on- 
ly on that day permitted to be warmed ;—the clerk, who shovels 
about sovereigns which are not his own, for six days in the week; 
with no pleasant anticipation, but the pleasure of spending the one 
which is his own oa the seventh, and whose dry pursuits are only 
relieved by dreams of hacks, tilburies, and Rotten-row, or floating 
ideas of sailing boats, and Chetsea-reach ;—the lover, whose only 
chance of catching a glimpse of the blue eye that has ensnared his 
heart, or of the black eye, which may one day be his own, bestow- 
ed either by the hand of his fair one, or the fist of his rival; is at the 
parish church; where he contrives to utter “we beseech thee to 
hear us,” so loud, as to penetrate to the heart of his mistress in the 
next pew, who, with a little egotistical variation of the text, not at 
all uncommon in the fair part of the creation, contrives to appro- 
priate the sentence to herself;—the debtor, who looks upon it asa 
day of freedom from the duns of creditors and the dread of bailiffs— 
all have their separate hopes and expectations. 

Nor has Sunday a less degree of influence on that sex, who are 
“the blight and bloom of every man’s happiness”—from the fat Mrs. 
Figgins, in the grocery line, who enters her church in a new/plumb- 
coloured pelisse, in the religious hope of seeing envy sparkle in 
the saucer eyes of the crockery-dealing Mrs. Grundy; to the ten- 
der Miss in her teens, who, treading in the steps of her mamma, 
ventures one glance at her enamorato over the side of the pew, as 
she utters the words, “That it may please thee to give us a heart to 
love,” while the said mamma is buried in a profound nap in the 
deep recesses of her black beaver, or cabriolet bonnet, in which 
her head covered with saucissons, is enveloped. 

Sunday is a day, in which a religious man settles his accounts 
with heaven, and a worldly one balances his accounts in the leger; 
in which a clergyman prides himself upon his new sermon, and 
his wife upon her new pelisse. In other countries it is character- 
ised by masses, homilies, operas, quadrilles, and fandangoes; and 
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in England, by prayer and pleasure; religion and rioting; going 
out without fear of molestation; and being “at home” to single 
knocks, without the dread of their announcing the importunity of 
a dun upon the purse, or the title of a bailiffto the person. _ It isaday 
in which every person, out of the pale of polite life, for it is truly 
impolite to make any difference on a Sunday, finds some variation 
from the monotony of existence, and makes up for the fag of the 
last six days, by laying up recollections to amuse the tedium of the 
six ensuing. 

In this enumeration of the pursuits which chracterise an English, 
or rather a metropolitan, Sunday, we must not, however, forget 
that there are many who rise with a full sense of its importance 
upon those points for which we are taught that it isset apart; and 
who, in quiet preparation for the morning’s worship, and the unaf- 
fected solemnity of the evening’s devotion, in which the infant 
kneels with the mother, and the servant mingles his aspirations 
with those of his master, find a truer pleasure as they quietly re- 
pose their heads upon their pillow, at the close of the day spent 


in this holy communion of spirit and of sentiment, than those who 
have sought their enjoyment in an idle excursion of worldly plea- 
sure; their mirth, amid the riot and confusion of a tavern, or their 
consequence ina well-appointed equipage. 





Mrs. Epiror— 
The following I believe to be a solution of the enig- 
ma which appeared in your magazine last month :— 
“The noblest object in the works of art,” 
Apollo di Belvidere. 
“The brightest gem which nature can impart,” 
Diamond. 
“The point essential in a lawyer’s lease,” 
Rent. 
“The well known signal in the time of peace,” 
Illumination. 
“The ploughman when he drives his plough,” 
Aration, (act of ploughing.) 
K.—Vvok. 11, No. 1. 
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“The soldier’s duty and the lover’s vow,” 
Naught, or Nonsense. 
“The planet seen between the earth and sun,” 
Orb. 

“The prize which merit never yet has won,” 
Paradise. 

“The miser’s treasure and the badge of Jews,” 

Lucre. 

“The wife’s ambition and the parson’s dues.” 
Expenses. 

The word naught, or nonsense, may be applicable to a lover’s vow ; 
and it is presumed that Miss Seaward’s opinion of the soldier’s du- 
ty, would justify the applicationin that case also. 

It is well known that the Apollo di Belvidere is considered by 
judges the finest piece of Statuary in the world— 

I need not observe that Adrianople is the city alluded to in the 


enigma. 
Yours Respectfully, 
W. H. W. 


New York, April 11, 1831. 





Selected. 


LYDIA HUNTLEY SIGOURNEY. 


Mrs. Sigourney is a native of Norwich, Connecticut. Du- 
ring the first twenty years of her life she resided in her native 
town; she has since lived at Hartford, and is now the wife of 
Charles Sigourney, Esq. of that city. 

It is an omen of favorable import to our national literature, that 
the claims of female talent have been ably advanced, and readily 
acknowledged. The value of such an accession to its interests, 
cannot fail of being duly estimated in an age, which is enjoying 
the pure and delightful breathings of Mrs. Heman’s poetry and the 
strong practical sense of Miss Edgeworth. To these cherished 
names we do no discredit, when we associate with them that of 
the accomplished lady, of whom we now speak. 
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It was in the year 1815 that Mrs. Sigourney, (then Miss Hunt- 
ley,) first gave her name to the world, as the authoress of “ Moral 
picces in prose and verse.” “This volume, which,” to adopt her 
own unpretending account of it, “‘was written solely for the sake 
of improvement, and to gratify a love of composition, owed its pub- 
lication to a benevolent gentleman, whose pleasure it was to en- 
courage industry, and to raise intellect from obscurity.” No or- 
dinary acknowledgments are due to the penetration which thus dis- 
covered the latent gem, and to the kindness and liberality with 
which “its purest ray serene” was developed to the world. ‘The 
work itself does not indeed afford any very decided earnest of the 
present most deserved reputation of its authoress; but every page 
of it is instinct with that purity of purpose, and fruitful in those sen- 
timents of virtue, which distinguish all her writings; while several 
of the pieces which it contains, as the “Excuse for not fulfilling 
an engagement,” “The Dove,” “The Solitary Star,” “Morning 
Prayer,” and the “First Morning in May,” are, in no small degree, 
honorable to her talents. From the first named of these, the read- 
er will learn, that, like Mrs. Barbauld, and Mrs. More, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney has devoted some of her earlier years to the instruction of 
youth. A more complete refutation of the current slander against 
this most useful and ennobling employment, as tending to produce 
morosity and querulousness, need not be desired, than that which 
is furnished by the playful, contented, and affectionate spirit which 
animates the “Excuse.” 

In 1816, appeared the “ Writings of Nancy Maria Hyde, with a 
sketch of her Life.” The motives which induced Miss Huntley 
to undertake this performance, are alike honorable to her asa 
friend and as a Christian; and the pious office was discharged with 
affection and fidelity. 

In 1822, “Traits of the Aborigines of America, a poem,” was 
offered to the public—the avails of the work being devoted ex- 
clusively to religious charities. Had the author given to this work 
more of the narrative, and less of the didactic character, better jus- 
tice might have been done to her subject, and the expectation ex- 
cited by the title, would have been more completely answered.— 
She also erred, at Jeast in our judgment, in preferring blank verse 
to rhyme, as the vehicle of her sentiments. Notwithstanding these 
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objections, it evinces much talent and information, and is written 
in an engaging spirit of Christian philanthropy. 

The “Sketch of Connecticut, Forty Years Since,” is written in 
prose, and appeared in 1824. It was designed to pourtray, with 
an allowable degree of embellishment from fiction, the character 
of the author’s earliest benefactress, and the manners of the period 
in which she lived. Judged by the elevated standard of fictitious 
composition which has been stablished in our day, faults and de- 
ficiencies will be discovered. Such a judgment of its merits, how- 
ever, would be unfair. It professes to beno more thana “Sketch,”— 
and though the parts may not always be in perfect keeping, nor the 
details touched withthe exquisite delicacy of a miniature, there is 
spirit and boldness in the outline, and fidelity in the coloring. A 
biegraphical notice of Hannah More, written for the new American 
edition of her “orks, in two volumes 8vo. of which it is sufficient 
to say, that it is worthy of its subject, and of its author, and a volume 
entitled “Poems by the Author ‘Moral. Pieces,” complete the 
catalogue of Mrs. Sigourney’s publications. 

Upon none of the volumes, however, which have been the sub- 
ject of our remarks, does the literary reputation of our author de- 
pend. Our specimens, the first excepted, have all been written 
since 1824. Within that period, she has exhibited a rapid improve 
ment, and we rejoice to say, that this improvement is yet in full 
career. It is in the department of fugitive poetry—an appellation, 
certainly, most inappropriate, when applied to much which has been 
written under that name in this, its golden age, that Mrs. Sigourney 
has reaped her most enduring laurels. It is no disparagement to 
her talents, to say, that this is the field for which they are best 
adapted. The highest living talent has been exerted in it, and 
found its recompense. To be clased with Watts, and Hervey, and 
Bryant, and Halleck, and Mrs. Hemans, is an association, of which 


the most successful votary of the muse, in any age. might justly 
boast. Only less popular than the last of these gifted minds, the 
productions of our author have been widely wafted with hers, on 
the wings of the periodical press. There is indeed, no other shape, 
in which the widest popularity may so well be combined with the 
most permanent endurance. We trust, therefore, that Mrs. Sigour- 
ney will not suffer this rich vein of her genius to lie unworked. 
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The circulation which, in this refined age, its treasures have énjoy- 
ed, is the best evidence of their sterling value. And so far from 
being exhausted, we venture to predict, that as she digs more 
deeply, the golden ore will be found more rich, and more abun- 
dant. 

The prevailing attributes of Mrs. Sigourney’s poetry are tender- 
ness and religious feeling. She is an ardent lover, an accurate ob- 
server, and an eloquent revealer of the charms of nature. A most 
captivating tone of plaintiveness mingles with every breathing of 
her harp—but it is a plaintiveness which we may safely admire 
and cherish, for it never sinks into sadness. She loves to sing of 
“ decay and death””—but it is that she may mingle with the mourn- 
ful strains which they awaken, the cheering promise of renovated 
life and beauty. 

We confidently refer the reader, for ample confirmation of all 
that we have said, to her last volume of poems. Had Mrs. Sigour- 
ney written no more than our “Specimens” exhibit, she would 
still possess undoubted claims to the proud title of the American 
Hemans. 





WOMAN’S HEART. 


There is nothing under heaven so delicious as the possession of 
pure, and fresh, immutable affections. The most felicitous mo- 
ment of man’s life; the extatic of all his emotions and sympathies, 
is that in which he receives an avowal of affection from the idol of 
his heart. The springs of feeling when in their youthful purity, 
are fountains of unsealed and gushing tenderness. The spell that 
once draws them forth, is the mystic light of future years, and un- 
dying memory. Nothing in life is so pure and devoted, as wo- 
man’s love. It matters not whether it be for a husband, or child, 
or sister, or brother—it is the same pure, unquenchable flame; the 
same constant and immaculate glow of feeling, whose undeniable 
touch-stone is tried. Do but give her but one token of !ove, one 
kind word, or one gentle look, even if it be amid desolation and 
death, the feelings of that faithful heart will gush forth as a torrent, 
in despite of earthly bond or mercenary tie—More priceless than 
the gems of Golconda, is the Female Heart, and more devoted than 
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the Idolatry of Mecca, is woman’slove. There isno sordid views 
qualifying self-defence in the feeling— it is a principle and charac- 
teristic of her nature—a faculty and infatuation which absorbs and 
concentrates all the fervour of her sou]—and all the depths of her 
bosom. I would rather be the idol of one unsullied and unprac- 
tised heart, than the monarch of empires. I would rather possess 
the immaculate and impassioned devotion of one high-souled and 
enthusiastic female, than the sycophantic fawning of millions. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS AND PATRONS. 


Our distant correspondent “ H.”—we hope will continue to feel the 
same lively interest for the prosperity of the “Lady’s Emporium” 
which she had so decidedly expressed by the contribution of the 
exquisite lines the “Tribute to the Memory of a Young Lady.”— 
Few things are more gratifying to the Editor than to maintain this 
literary intercourse with the learned and distinguished females of 
her own Country; and she hopes this will not be the last evidence 
of H.’s good wishes.— 


Our Virginia friend who has occasionally favored us with reviews 
of some of our American productions is invited to resume the task, 
and thereby add to our former obligations. 


“Clara Jones” has deserted us for the last two months—We 
hope she is not either ill, or ill-disposed—It may be, that she, like 
too many of her sex, languishes for want of that stimulus, flattery,— 
which has always power to confer inspiration. We cannot but ac- 
knowledge how highly we appreciate the partiality of her friend- 
ship, and the vivacity of her correspondence. We beg her to re- 
sume her pen and again grace our columns. 


“Martel and C.” have ever been Poets esteemed by the Editor for 
the fine qualities not only of their heads but of their hearts. To 
rescue from oblivion their Poems is a pleasure that we would be 
proud to enjoy—and flatter ourselves with the hope of hearing from 
them again.— 
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Our correspondent V. G. we invite to an interview.—There are 
some remarks in the note accompanying her last communication 
which require an explanation, that her friendly wishes would autho- 
rize us to solicit. We highly appreciate her Essays, and our col- 
umns are always at her command. 


The “Reminiscences of an Octagenarian” who has honoured the 
Editor with a token of his good wishes, in the unusual interesting 
“Tale” of days long past, must accept the acknowledgment of those 
feelings of sensibility that cannot but be awakened by the recollec- 
tion of the ancient friendship of Edward Meadowdale for her father, 
and would be much gratified with an interview. 


The sprightly “Beatrice” who has sent usa “Parody” that we 
cannot but admire for its pointed satire, would have had a place 
were it divested of personality avoiding the repetition of this 
errour for the future, as a descendant of her namesake in Shaks- 
peare, for whom we entertain so high an admiration, we invite her 
to a closer acquaintance. 


“ Romulus” has been received, and we will cheerfully appropriate 
a place for him in our next number.—His brother “ Remus” we shall 
be happy to hear from. 


“ Desiderius” has not kept his promise—and we begin to doubt 
his sincerity. — 


“ Bolingbroke” seems to have withdrawn himself entirely—We 
hope not however.— 


“Gertrude” we are under obligations to, and cannot too highly 
appreciate the favour done us by her communication. 


Our female friends of our own City are requested to accept our 
very sineere thanks for their several Essays, with the assurance 
that we will always feel highly complimented by having it in our 
power to present any of their future effusions to our readers. 
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An amiable and much appreciated friend in New York, we are 
under great obligations to, but not having heard from her lately, we 
are fearful she has abandoned the cause. 


“A daughter of Maryland” under the signature of Lodoiska is 
requested to accept our acknowledgments for the favour she has 
already conferred—we need not add that we would be proud of a 
more frequent intercourse. 


“A.” met with a cordial reception, and the Editor would with 
pleasure go through the Alphabet with such a writer. 

“Sibylla” has not been correctly answered—informed as we have 
been of the true solution to the Enigma propounded.—We invite 
other essays on the subject.— 


“E.””—or the author of “Excerptions” has our most unfeigned 
thanks—his “Thomas Anietto” is a most excellent Parrallel. 


“H. Ailema” is invited to furnish at least one other production. 


“S.” and “E. A. M. B.” we would desire to be more intimately 
acquainted with—and it shall not be our fault if we do not become 
sO. 


The “Historical Parallels” embraced in our second number, has 
been so highly lauded by the public Journals in various sections of 
the United States, that for us to undertake it now, would be to im- 
pose upon ourselves a new language of compliment to the Author,— 
we will only say for the present, that whenever he will honour us 
with any communication, it shall meet a first consideration. 


Several original pieces both in Prose and Verse, as well as Ex- 
tracts, have been received and shall appear in our next number.— 
Among them are one from “Zenophius,”—*Stanzas,” by a female 
friend—* Americana,”—The “ Pratlings of an Old Man,” with oth- 
ers of equal merit. Ep. 





